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IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


>In the federal-aid-to-education legis- 
lation proposed to congress, funds have 
been requested for scholarships, better 
testing, counseling and guidance services 
for parochial schools on the same basis 
as aid for gifted public school students. 
> Dr. Anton Pegis, president of the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
Toronto, has urged that a program for 
introducing science education on the ele- 
mentary level be started. The program 
could begin in the primary grades, pro- 
vided the effort is directed to “helping 
them to experience their surroundings in 
a scientific way.” 

> Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., presi- 
dent of St. Louis University, in reporting 
on the conclusions of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education beyond the high 
School, stated that the three concepts of 
respect for learning, respect for the 
teaching profession, and respect for the 
learner’s right to differentiated educa- 
tional opportunities, must be renewed at 
all levels in education if it is to meet 
the challenge that it faces. 

> According to Dr. Urban Fleege, head 
of the Department of Education at De 
Paul University, America needs a new 
type of College to absorb the rapid de- 
velopments in electronics. Television, 
tape recorders and kinescopes will pro- 
vide much if not all of the material nec- 
essary for a liberal education, he thinks, 
and the future teachers will have to be 
skilled in the techniques of discussion, 
and adept at analyzing faulty habits of 
thinking and studying. 

>A proposal to put philosophy courses 
into the high school curriculum was seri- 
ously considered at a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association re- 
cently. The Catholic Transcript, in com- 
menting on this proposal, editorialized 
that the idea is certainly not remarkable 
especially if logic or basic criteriology 
was introduced but feels that emphasis 
should be put more to having the stu- 
dent acquire basic skills in English, His- 
tory and Mathematics, which once ac- 
quired may then allow high school phil- 
osophy. 


ARTICULATE SENIORS 


Eleven seniors from a leading East- 
ern secular university have recently ex- 
pressed themselves anonymously in a 
series of essays under the title The Un- 
silent Generation (Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.). Their views on re- 
ligion, education, the world, _ their 
fellow man, happiness, morality, and other 
topics afford an interesting insight into 
the minds of the present-day secular uni- 
versity graduate. While they certainly 
cannot be taken as an indication of the 
whole, these eleven essays nevertheless 
reflect prevailing trends of thought and 
philosophies of life. 


Concerning God and religion: 


Maybe God just triggered everythi 
and then sat on his haunches to wa 


I figure I can be indifferent to an jp. 
different God. 


There may be a God, and there may 
not. I’m inclined to say there isn’t, 
But rather than worry about this, the 
practical problem before me is to work 
out a way of life—a modus vivendi of 
some sort with the world. 


My theory of religion is very liberal. 
Basically, I do not believe in any par- 
ticular church and I do not have 
faith in Christ; I do, however, believe 
in God. 


Religion in general is never mentioned 
around here, and the Catholic Church 
takes quite a beating . . . Mine has 
taken a terrible beating. 

The philosophy of life by which these 
students have convinced themselves that 
they are educated can be fairly well 
summed up in this excerpt. 


The purpose of my being on earth is 
to develop whatever qualities and 
abilities I have in order to become 
fully alive, to become a man in every 
sense of the word . . . What I want out 
of life is simply to live it, nothing 
more, in a way so as to develop my 
every sense and perception. 

Are these men typical of the secular 
school product? No one can tell, yet this 
is what some of them think. If we stop 
and reflect that a great percentage of 
our Catholic college students are en- 
rolled in secular universities, we begin 
to realize that the situation is grave. 

In fact, three of these eleven were 
Catholics when they entered freshman 
year. Today only one is. The materialism, 
hedonism, and blatant atheism currently 
being taught in some of these universities 
is evident and evil. Yet those who 
would fight against it are shouted down 
by the proponents, Catholics and other- 
wise, of “academic freedom” “tolerance,” 
and complete license. Are we to let the 
faith of these men to go by default, or 
is it worth saving? 

The university of The Unsilent Genen- 
tion?—Princeton. 


THE CCICA 


The Catholic Commission on Intel 
lectual and Cultural Affairs is a group of 
men, purportedly all Catholic intellectu- 
als. The Commission was founded in the 
summer of 1946 to 


. . . bring together a broadly repre 
sentative group of Catholics . . . par 
ticularly among the laity, who are 
members of the learned professions, 
creative artists, writers, leaders 
opinion . . . in order that the one 
to know one ee and aa : 
opportunity to consult together; 
icone attention on Catholic intellectual 
and cultural life . . . 


By the Spring of 1957 the Commission 
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daimed membership of 285, approxi- 
mately 50 of them priests. The total 
membership breakdown includes more 
than 50 members in languages and litera- 
ture, 27 in physics, chemistry and bi- 
ology, 38 in history, 20 in philosophy, 23 
in political science, sociology and eco- 
nomics, three in theology, one in hy- 
giene, one in the field of civil liberties, 
one in soil science, and two or three in 
journalism. 

While the membership numbers some 
outstanding men in their respective fields, 
the history and qualifications of a large 
segment of lay members would, it ap- 
pears, be a far cry from what we should 
consider proper for a select group formed 
“to focus attention on Catholic intellec- 
tual and cultural life.” Basis for this esti- 
mate was supplied in a recent talk be- 
fore a Holy Name rally in Trenton, N. J., 
by Rev. Hugh Halton, O.P., director of 
the Aquinas Foundation, Princeton, N. J. 
Said Father Halton: 


If we exclude the 50 priests, I should 
say that the overwhelming majority of 
the other 235 “Catholic intellectuals” 
have had no formal Catholic education. 
More than 80 per cent of their de- 
grees, undergraduate and graduate, 
were taken at secular universities. 


Regarding past intellectual and cultural 
efforts of some members of CCICA, 
Father Halton had this to say: 


One of their numbers referred to 
Catholic education as “segregated edu- 
cation” and said that the failure of 
Catholic students to attend “neutral” 
schools like his school (a secular uni- 
versity) may well be “a sin of omis- 
sion.” In one university town there 
are eight members of the CCICA, not 
one of whom ever attended a Catholic 
high school, a Catholic college, or a 
Catholic university. When Alger Hiss 
spoke at their university, they ap- 
gen the open mind of the presi- 
ent and the trustees. Not one mem- 
ber of the CCICA in this town ever 
criticized any university teachings. 
Even when their colleagues called the 
Holy Father a pious murderer, the 
members of the CCICA kept an open 
mind; they didn’t so much as whisper. 


In May, 1955, Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, 
a member of CCICA, read his “Ameri- 
can Catholics and the Intellectual Life” 
for the first time before this group. One 
of the theologians of the Commission, 
Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., read his paper 
on American Catholic intellectualism at 
the annual meeting of CCICA in Chicago 
last April. Both of these papers were 
subsequently published and stirred strong 
reactions regarding the status of Catho- 
lics in American intellectual and cul- 
tural life, 

In view of CCICA’s activity—or not- 
able lack thereof—Father Halton indi- 
cated that the criticism of Catholic in- 
tellectual stature by these two prominent 
priest-members was, at the very least, in- 
accurate. Replying to a statement of a 
Prominent Catholic theologian to the 
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effect that 


The CCICA has a membership of 
fewer than 300 persons. The Commis- 
sion has anxiously kept its eyes open to 
enlist all distinguished scholars. 


the Dominican 
served: 


scholar pointedly ob- 


Perhaps the Commission has not been 
looking in the right places. I suggest 
they take a closer look at the faculties 
of Catholic colleges and universities. 
There they will find many true scholars 
dedicated to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church in education as 
in all things. These are the Catholic 
intellectuals. 


All of which leads to 


THE CATHOLIC IN- 
TELLECTUAL—A 
DEFINITION 


It is an unrewarding experience to 
search among the pronouncements of 
CCICA’s self-appointed intellectuals for 
a clear-cut definition of what constitutes 
a Catholic intellectual. Of course, this is 
the day when definitio terminorum is 
out of fashion along with the principle 
of contradiction. Both verge a bit on the 
“dogmatic,” which is a mortal sin in 
“democratic” discussion. 

However, in a talk before the Catholic 
Press Association’s regional meeting, 
held last November in Trenton, N. J., 
His Excellency Most Rev. George W. 
Ahr offered what we consider a splendid 
definition: 


To be an intellectual all that is neces- 
sary is to have an intellect and use it 
honestly and fearlessly in “the pursuit 
of truth. 


Bishop Ahr is no member of CCICA, 
nor is Father Halton who defines an 
intellectual as 


. . . one who, informed by God’s grace 
and wisdom, contemplates Divine 
Truth and the relevance of Revelation 
to the arts and sciences, and then 
articulately communicates with others 
engaged in the same search. 


In view of this definition, we are led 
to wonder, in the light of past activities 
(or omission of activity ) just how master- 
ful a command of formally Catholic 
truth some of the self-styled intellectuals 
in CCICA really possess. 


CATHOLIC EINSTEINS 
AND FATHER GANNON 


The most recent critic of intellectual 
achievement by Catholics on the Ameri- 
can scene is Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, 
C.S.C., past president of Notre Dame 
University. In a fairly recent address be- 
fore the John Carroll Society in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Father Cavanaugh cited 


“humiliating evidence” which pointed out 
the poor showing of Catholics in science, 
business, and other fields “where cul- 
ture and intellectual achievement are 
concerned.” To emphasize his message, 
Father Cavanaugh dramatically asked, 
“Where are the Catholic Oppenheimers, 
where are the Catholic Salks, where are 
the Catholic Einsteins?” 

We feel sure that Father Cavanaugh 
did not expect the furor that arose over 
his question. Certainly he could have 
chosen better examples for Catholics to 
emulate. The resulting controversy 
brought forth some very interesting pros 
and cons, but perhaps the best rebuttal 
to himself and the earlier pronounce- 
ments of Msgr. Ellis and Father Weigel 
is the talk recently given in New York 
by the very scholarly Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., former president of Ford- 
ham University. In his talk, Father 
Gannon said in part: 


The theme (in statements critical of 
Catholic higher education) was based 
on the supposed existence of a vast 
complacency in responsible quarters 
which had to be violently upset. I can 
only say that if such a vast compla- 
cency exists, I never encountered it in 
my 28 years of educational adminis- 
tration . . . It seems to me that under- 
neath all this hassle there is a founda- 
tion of fact. We do need more research 
men in every field. But the fact to be 
ccnaiinaiel adie and now is this: real 
progress is being made already in many 
Catholic universities and if we know 
our history as we should, we are not 
impatient at the pace . . . It is true that 
the purpose of a university is to pur- 
sue truth and for that we need research 
men. But that is not the only purpose. 
It must also teach the truth and guide 
society. In addition therefore to ivory 
towers . . . we need classrooms, offices 
and chapels . . . In short we shall be 
satisfied’ to know that a_ reasonable 
proportion of our graduates are intel- 
lectuals and a reasonable proportion 
leaders in non-scholarly fields. Both 
proportions we expect to be arrived at 
in a reasonable length of time. 


From all that has gone before, Catholic 
intellectual life would seem to be in a 
much more favorable position than its 
critics would concede, and its place in 
society a less emphasized one than its 
vociferous advocates would grant it. 

It is apparent that, in view of our 
heritage, our not-to-be-forgotten struggles 
in the past, the quality and quantity of 
Catholic intellectual life is such that, 
while not perfect, is nevertheless admir- 
able, and a system of education which, to- 
day is the only bulwark against the pro- 
gressivists, the free-thinkers and the athe- 
ists. 

It must be remembered that Catholic 
education is the only system which re- 
lates Divine Revelation with the arts and 
sciences and, in an above definition of an 
intellectual, that is the very basis and guid- 
ing philosophy of the true intellectual. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 






Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockears that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 


Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 





The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 





Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 





PERSONALITIES 


In Focus 





History was made at Fordham Univer. 
sity, New York, when John J. O’Connor 
was named vice-president of that instity- 
tion in charge of university relations, Mr. 
O’Connor is the first lay vice-president in 
the 117 year history of Fordham. Also 
appointed vice president was Father 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., in charge of 
student personnel. 


The well-known University of Chicago 
professor, Jerome Kerwin was recently 
elected president of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association at their annual meeting 
in Chicago. The vice president represent. 
ing Catholics was also elected and the 
post awarded to Rev. Thurston 
Davis, S.J., editor of America. 


was 


English department head, Sr. Mary 
Donatus of Immaculata College (Pa.), 
was honored by being chosen “Woman of 
the Week” by the Provident Tradesmen’s 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 


Formerly professor of Our Lady of the 
Ozarks, Carthage, Mo., Rev. Aleuin J, 
Henger, O.M.I., has been appointed to 
the post of econome of the Roman Scho- 
lasticate of the Oblates in Rome. 


The second Catholic priest in the U, §. 
to be admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court (anyone know the first?), 
Rev. John McGrath has joined the canon 
law faculty of Catholic University. Also 
appointed was Rev. Frederick McManus 
of the Boston Archdiocese, frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic periodicals and the 
author of four books. 


Noted English scholar and author, Rev. 
Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J., has been ap- 
pointed to the Georgetown University fac- 
ulty as a visiting professor of philosophy. 
He will give two courses, “History of 
Ethical Philosophy” and “The Philosophy 
of Education” to the graduate students 
during this spring semester. 


Director of the Wilson National Fe- 
lowship Foundation, Richard C. Boys, 
has announced the appointment of Rev. 
Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., dean of Notre 
Dame University graduate school to the 
10-member committee that will select 
1,000 recipients for the foundations 
scholarships underwriting the first year of 
graduate work for future teachers. 


Professor of economics at Duquesne 
University, Dr. Geza Grosschmid has 
been elected member extraordinary to the 
Hungarian Catholic Academy of Rome, 
Italy, which unites some 40 top Catholic 
refugee scholars of Hungarian origin. 
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1. Exclusive new “zoom” lens* (f/1.6) 
adjusts picture size to fit screen without 
moving the projector. One lens serves for 
different size rooms. 


2. Sapphire parts at five film handling 
points deliver 400% longer life . . . years 
of trouble-free service. 


8. Reverse operation for more effective 
instruction. Operator can stop, review, 
then reverse and view again. 


4. Rewind release automatically sets 
projector for “forward” after rewinding. 
Extraordinarily fast, 399 rewinds full 
hour’s show in 2 minutes. 


FINER PRODUCTS 


5. Still picture clutch lets you stop film 
on single frame for indefinite period. 


6. “Cold Glass” heat filter* gives 7 
times brighter still picture image. 


'7. Single frame drive* lets you advance 
or reverse, frame by frame, for slow mo- 
tion study and discussion. 

8. Frame counter* lets you measure 
elapsed time for any sequence. 

9. Factory sealed lubrication eliminates 
need for oiling. 

10. Automatic loop setter* eliminates 
“fluttering;” reforms loops without inter- 
rupting show. 


11. Hour meter* records running time; 
aids scheduling. 


12. Threading is so simple that even a 
child can do it. 


13. Top mounted reels let you set up on 
any table or desk without dangerous 
overhang. 


14. Powerful 15 watt amplifier for full 
volume in large auditoriums. Will power 
2 large speakers. 


15. Convenient self-contained speaker 
can play within case or from any point 
in the room. 

* Optional features 
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BENTON 
20th Century Teaching Materials 


Best teaching aids for elementary classes. 
Let's Get Started—Pre-Primer Seatwork; easy, basic, 38-word vocabulary; 64 pp.. 
Fun With Words and Pictures—Primer; very easy Reading Seatwork lessions; 98- 
nn on A en a ae gkb i endkuwcanees banat’ ax 35 
Fun = With W Words—Crede 1; practical supplementary seatwork; varied activities; 


-$.35 


Fun ae epee Il, Reading Seatwork with larger vocabulary, more read- 
materials PE 5 vib bhwibsh dnete6s06 Non b4S4R G0 FO 50. OPS ane sie ee 35 
More | un With Words—Grade Ill, Reading Seatwork for vocabulary mastery; simple 


akin saute wate dint ncisAearee REe Enea e mcs Lx ce hoe 35 
, Sounds We Use—Bks. |, Il, & Ill for Grades 1, 2, or 3; teach 
basic sounds; each 


directions; 64 pp. 
ics W 





Language Grade li—Simplified English material; needs no other text 
cd ik suds CdS GEA Ks a ubieues 06h oehee Nand 6009s 504 35 

Primary Practice—A\l-purpose Seatwork, Grs. 1 & 2; Reading, Numbers, Phonics, 
ia OS oo a Pe eeu wand de<enye .35 
Constr —Gocial Suodion, primary grades; patriotic lessons............ 25 
Wn Kiombes Dest Ni Book—New material for beginning number work................. 35 

he Mastery Drills in Arithm rs. 1-8, a book for each grade; new, 


streamlined series for organized practice; each 
Exercises in English—Grs. 3-8, 2 boo! 
in principles of English; each 
edial Sound Way—Bks. | & II; 


k for each grade; newly revised, suitable drill 





Rem for Special Classes, Remedial 










Work in any ar flexible form; 96 pp.; ON a a ee ee) aga 55 
jeune English—T wo books for Grs. 3-4; See exercises & Tests; each ..40 
ing English—Two books for Grs. 5-6; fres 


. Learn’ interesting lessons; each......... 45 
Louning Saath Twe books for Grs. 7-8; emement material for this level; each 0 
Health 


‘our books, one for each of Grades 1-4; use with or 












without text, varied exercises & activities; each .... 2... . ce eee eee eee eee 35 
Social Studies Workbook—Gr. 3 or 4; text material and exercises.............+.+- 45 
Old W cB Or Gy Wee WI ARVO 0 oct ce ciccccccccvens 50 
American History, Intermediate Grades (4 or 5); use with any text................ 50 
Geography Workbook-Texts—Bks. | & Il, 1957-58 copyright; text material 

and exercises for complete course; Bk. I (Gr. 4)... 2.6... ee eee eee eee 


Bk. tf (Gr. 5), Western Hemisphere 


American History, Junior H.S.—Bks. | & II; Study Exercises & Unit Tests; use 





ho oh ren CV eR SS in ot 6a beh oe 6 o4 iio 0 e'e0a bok bowel 70 
Civies, Junior H.S.—Use with any textbook; excellent study exercises & charts ..... 50 
English in Junior H.S.—Text-Workbook; text material, exercises, mastery tests ..... 75 
Hoe to Use a Library—Junior H.S.; lessons on modern SIT MOORS S «050 sn vadvest 30 


Additional new teaching aids, unexcelled in this field. 


Match-Me—A Reading Readiness Game; 2 decks of cards carrying pairs of 
cero eoearee to be matched; teachers likenesses & differences; a box 
MUO nko Sou sss oe ou one ees 2a 6 Rage hae Oa eet es owilnsys a 
Word—A Reading Game; 2 decks of cards carrying pictures of familiar 
qpigcts end their names, to be matched; basic, 64-word vocabulary; a box 
jecks 
dd-Me—An Arithmetic Game; 2 decks of cards with addition combinations 
& answers to be matched; 64 basic combinations with sums through 10, 
7h lanka Souths DOueTs eine hale dede wok sn'atm es hs kives 1.25 
-Me—An Arithmetic Game; 2 decks of cards with subtraction com- 
binations & answers to be matched; 64 basic combinations, minuends of 
10 or less; a box (2 decks) 

Add-A-Grams—An Arithmetic Game; ous ag combinations, simple technique of arranging num- 
ber blocks to build sums in cross-word fashion; 3 boxes ..... 2.6... cece cece cece cece eceeeee 1.00 

Magic Teacher Practice-P: or drill on basic arithmetic combinations; 4 cards (5° X 8"")in each set, 

4 sets (16 cards) in each box; columns of problems are arranged on each card, with a window below 
each problem; child writes answers in windows on sheet of blank paper; unlimited practice; 5 dif- 
ferent boxes—A ion, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Mixed; eac 

Magic Teacher Puzz Puzzle Plans Child matches separate question & answer parts of sets 
of cards which are die-cut with jig-sew patterns; self-correcting since cards can 
be fitted eee in only the pattern with the correct answer, a sets available: 
Sets R1, R2, & RI—Reading (nouns); RVW1i—Reeding (verbs); NAT, cE 
A3—Addition; NS1 & nse—Subtrection, NRC—Number oe M1i— 
Multiplication; P1, Pe, & P3—Phonics; $1 & S2—Sentence Building; F1 & F2 

ractions; — set. 

Regular watied Sisto Map Puzzle—134"" 
with products, capitals, etc.; cardboard... .. 

3-Decker United States Map Puzzle—17"" x 41" i inlay die-cut on state lines, plus 
territorial growth & U. S. possessions maps... ..- 2-22. eee eee c cece eeseences 

Cal ree primary puzzles, each an 
inlay, 13°° 




























PRACTICE PATTERNS 


x 944""; inlay die-cut on state lines, 


x 1034"", die-cut in 30 pieces; 
Months Puzzle has scenes illustrating each 
month; Seasons Puzzle hes scenes illustrating 
G GOUOREs GOR DUETS. 22. ccc cecccccesens 

Time Puzzle—Teaches child to tell time; actual clock 
face with movable hands in center, surrounded 
eer 

Scor-O Games—New educational games; provide 

real incentive to master Arithmetic & Reading; 1 

to 4 may play with each set; each player 

draws number blocks to complete problems, or word blocks to name 

objects in pictures, on his board (4 to a set); child must learn answers 

to win, 5 different sets; Addition, ‘Scetestion, Mutiptiestion, 

Division; each. -1.00 

Reading ........ :1.00 






















Please call at our 
Booth #G32 
during the Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association 
at Philadelphia, April 8-11, 1958, and receive a valuable souvenir. 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


FOWLER, INDIANA 








News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


A Reading Pacer 


It is called the Shadowscope reading 
pacer designed for use in developmental 
reading training. 

The narrow band of light it projects 
onto the printed page moves slowly and 
evenly down at the preset rate. The band 
is deep enough to include 4 or 5 lines of 
type so that the reader senses the pace 
without feeling annoying coercion, 





With 
withdraws his 


progress, the reader gradually 
dependence upon the 
pacer. This is done by diminishing 
the brightness of the illumination until the 
contrast with rest of page ceases. The 
reader is thus eased from being paced to 
pacing himself with no abrupt transition. 

An adjustable top-of-page stop permits 
use of the pacer with various sized books, 
or magazines or pamphlets. SS&E 29 


A Portable Record Player 
Battery-Operated, Transistorized 


Here, at last, is a low-cost feather-light, 
completely portable record player offer- 
ing unusual fidelity in all frequency 
ranges. The new, deluxe record player 


(Model DA), operating on flashlight bat- 
teries, weighs a mere 7 lIbs., and measures 
high. 


12” x 12” square and 6” 





The secret behind the performance o 
this bantam record player lies in the us 
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of a trouble-free circuit employing tran- 
sistors. 

Owners of a Viewlex record player will 
never need an electric outlet, wires, plugs 
or extension cords, because this remark- 
able, “portable” plays up to 6,000 rec- 
ords, using only four inexpensive, ordi- 
nary D-type flashlight batteries, accord- 
ing to the maker. 

This record player operates at all 3 
speeds. The flip-over cartridge contains 
two sapphire needles. A balanced ampli- 
fier feeds two tone-balanced speakers, as- 
suring reproduction of sound in both high 
and low frequency ranges. The Model 
DA comes in a handsome, two-tone, scuff- 
proof case. The price is just $59.95 (less 
batteries ). 

Now teachers working with field classes, 
missionaries in jungle country—in fact, 
anyone who has a lesson to teach, a mes- 
sage to convey—or just good music to 
listen to can now do so any time, any 
place in the wide world. SS&E 30 


New Features Added to 
Bell & Howell 16mm Projector 


Two new features highlight the new 
Bell & Howell Filmosound 399 Specialist: 
a lever on the tip of the take-up reel 
spindle automatically disengages the re- 
wind gear when a reel is removed from 
this 16mm motion picture projector; and 
sealed lubrication is incorporated into the 
unit. 





The safety interlock feature means 
that the next reel of film cannot be 
snapped by starting the machine in re- 
wind position; it represents a prevention 
of a common cause of film breakage when 
student operators or a number of dif- 
ferent operators use the projector. 

The Bell & Howell Specialist projectors 
are designed for heavy-duty operation in 
schools, where 16mm films are used fre- 
quently. 

This new model has a 15-watt ampli- 
fier and an 8-inch speaker in a single case. 
Other models with large speaker and in 
two cases are also available. SS&E 31 


Teaching Shut-ins 
by Phone 


Here in handy format is summed up 
for teachers and administrators what they 


April 1958 


would like to know about reaching the 
pupil who must stay at home for pro- 
tracted periods. 

How to Teach Shut-in Students by 
Telephone is the title of this free 20-page 
booklet which may be had from Execu- 
tone, Inc., Special Educational Div., 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
from your local telephone company. 


SS&E 32 
1958 School Bus 


The Superior school bus for 1958 has 


To grade school teachers 


Although the youngster 
at right is younger than 
elementary school child, 
the idea outlined here 
may be happily applied 
to any grade. 


FOR MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun—week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pta, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
in clown suits—the suits to add to 





new front end styling, a choice of three 
windshields, a new-type steel for rust 
prevention ability, “Posturized” seats, and 


(Continued on next page) 









the gaiety and light heartedness of 
“Merry May.” 


For May Birthdays—The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 
clown were holding it. 


| MC Le ae ai i 


The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little “pick up.’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. 






Enjoy daily! Millions do! 
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Please visit our Booth E-5 at N.C.E.A. meeting. 
e TO PUPILS—Clear, legible writing builds confidence, helps 
gain mastery of any subject 


e TO TEACHERS—Makes teaching easier and produces definite 
results—without meaningless drill 


e TO SCHOOL—An obvious accomplishment that builds parental 
satisfaction 


1957 EDITION! 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 


Newly revised and improved with 
new illustrations, script copy, etc. 
Copyright 1957. Series of non- 
consumable books with gicde 
level appeal. Book 3A is de- 
signed to cover transition from 
manuscript to cursive in any grade. 
Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive only 
is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught 
after manuscript. 27¢ each 


(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 








MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 


EASY WAY 
(Teacher's Manual) 


Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writ- 
ing for first graders, designed to 
accompany the teacher's manual 
described at right. Copyright 
1956. 37¢ each 


New improved 1958 revision 
Gives the beginner the advan- 
tage of starting out with the cor- 
rect procedure and makes manu- 
script writing a pleasure for both 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable work- 
book for second graders to ac- 
company the teacher's manual 


Teacher's Manual FREE with in- 
dividual orders of 20 or more 
workbooks described at left. 


described at right. Copyright 
1957. 46¢ each 
ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 
bm ad Set of 15 cards contains all the 
capitals, small letters and 
| Fountain 75¢ each numerals. Excellent as perma- 
Pen in orders of nent blackboard border. Cards 
| : one dozenormore. gre 182 x 17 inches. In manu- 
Attractive pens in assorted colors script or cursive. Colors: white 
i) with medium, fine or extra fine on black or green. $1.15 each 


] replaceable points. ..a valuable 


HH aid to better penmanship. (95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 


ge alabilt 


A. N. PALMER 








oR 
902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 











News of School Supplies 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


a new heating system to provide proper 
heating and ventilation in any climate, 
This includes a right-hand heater which 
provides heat in the stepwell area to keep 
it warm and free of ice as well as fur- 
nishing additional heat to the front seats 
on the right side that are subject to 
drafts from the open entrance door. 
SS&E 33 


New Maps Show 
The New World 


All the latest changes are shown on a 
new printing of a complete series of 
political wall maps by A. J. Nystrom and 
Company, 3333 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 
18, Illinois. 





Four leading geographers edited this 
new series of nine maps. These are the 
U. S. and Possessions; Europe; Asia; 
Africa; North America; South America; 
Middle East; Southeast Asia and Aus- 
tralia; and the World. SS&E 34 


Samsonite Study Desks 


This complete mobile study unit com- 
bines a comfortable, compound curve 
student chair with a well supported top. 
Also available is a unit with lift-lid book 
box. 

The study desk features a pivoted re- 
inforced plastic back, 5-ply birch or maple 
seat, and a plastic laminate top. 





The school planning to purchase these 
study desks will find optional in the 16 
and 17” chair heights the Samsonite 
PlastiShield textured gray or brown vinyk 
clad steel seats and backs. (Samsonite 
PlastiShield is vinyl laminated to steel 

(Continued on page 510) 
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THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM ... 


Professionally prepared in vivid color and sound dramatization 
) THE CREED (ten units) THE SACRAMENTS (ten units) THE COMMANDMENTS (in preparation) 


3 Each unit contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art work in "4 
Eastman color; a ten minute dramatization recorded by R.C.A. 
on a 12” unbreakable record of standard speed; a complete lesson 
plan for teaching the doctrine of each lesson, together with sug- * 
gestions for prayers and resolutions. | 


75,000 UNITS NOW IN USE OVER 
HOOLS AND PARISHES 


_ - ."- 


eleased Time Classes ® Confraternity Groups 


ATECHISM ; 


MSTRIP SERIES 





© Vincentian Fathers of St. John’s University ey. 
information and folder wrile: Bf 


-, 839 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 





ave never seen such a fine piece of work in any religious filmstrips that I have viewed. 
Usually something is lost in photography, scripts or voice, but such is not the case in your 
productions.” 


Bers Ws 


Sister Joan Marie 


Holy Redeemer School, College Park, Maryland 





——.—— > 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
PLACEMENT TEST 





ANNOUNCING A NEW 
INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


SRA TEST—COMBINES BEST FEATURES OF AN 


The SRA High School Placement Test is a secure test available only to high schools for 
use with second-semester eighth grade and first-semester ninth grade pupils in classifica- 


tion and placement of incoming freshmen. 


The intelligence, reading, vocabulary, arith- 


metic, and total scores give the administrator the information he needs to predict the 
success of the pupils in school generally, and in English, reading, and mathematics 


specifically. 


OVER 30,000 PAROCHIAL SCHOOL PUPILS TESTED THIS 


The SRA High School Placement Test results have been used in avariety of ways: 


@ program incoming freshmen for classification, selection and placement 


® identify students who need special help 
® as nucleas of high school testing program 


3 2 high school placement test 1 


4 . . i * P— GRADE 
scnoon. Midtown Elementary Dare 5/1/57 crane 8 + B Fouivacents 
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Beecham, Charles 


IMPROVED REPORTING SERVICE— 
UNIQUE TO THE SRA HIGH SCHOOL PLACEMENT TEST 


To preserve the security of the test, a new form will be constructed each year. 


SPRING 


‘LIST REPORT OF SCORES 
OC percenrices 








SRA reports High School Placement Test results on a List Report of Scores—in three 


copies. 


Reproduced above is a sample form (scaled-down) of the List Report of Scores— 


a new and convenient reporting feature: The dotted line represents perforations for 
separating the pressure-sensitive adhesive label which eliminate drudgery and errors in 


transferring scores to the permanent student record. 


The first two copies of the List 


Report may be used by the classroom teacher, the guidance counselor, or the school ad- 


ministrator as records or as a work sheet—with plenty of room for notes. 


SRA loans all materials, scores the test for you and reports results within two 
The cost 


weeks after answer sheets have been received at our scoring center. 
of this service is $1.00 per student actually tested. 


SEE 

BOOTH G-20-MORE INFORMATION 
Clip this coupon and mail to: PAROCHIAL TESTING PROGRAMS, 
| SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
| (_] Please send me further information and brochure on the SRA High School 
: Placement Test. 
. SNE S. TOKe Licked, coumarin fons saene babe we peel te sme eee eee 
| NAME.. 
. TITLE. 
| ADDRESS 
| BP CSE ESS CaS kot ys ts hte kee eh oomeoe ZONE...... ROR. Kies cae 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 


6 





News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 508 ) 


through a pressurized heat process.) 
Though this material looks like linen, jt 
is virtually indestructible, according to 
the maker. 

Choice is had of four colors. Enamel} 
is electrostatically deposited on bonder- 
ized steel for maximum resistance and 
durability. SS&E 35 





Booklet on Closed Circuit TV 


Gain an understanding of what closed 
circuit television is and in what ways it 
may have application in schools by asking 
for a copy of the booklet, What Closed 
Circuit Television Means to You. Write 
to Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc., 9 
Ailing St., Newark 2, N. J. SS&E 36 


Audio-Visual News 


Growth of U. S. 
a Filmstrip Series 


How our country extended its frontiers 
across the continent is shown in docu- 
mented pictures in color in a new series 
of filmstrips, Growth of the United States. 
The six filmstrips are available from The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, and from 
authorized Jam Handy dealers. 

Six filmstrips picture the work of the 
explorer, pioneer, soldier, and statesman 
in the development of the nation. They 
start at the time the eastern mountains 
were crossed until our present national 
boundaries established. Colorful 
maps show the territories from which the 
48 states were formed. 


were 
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The new series was classroom-tested 
for effectiveness in later elementary and 
junior high history and _ social studies. 
Class participation and review are stimu 
lated by summary statements. There ate 
also questions at the end of each filmstrip. 
Individual topics include the Southeast x 
Frontier, Northwest Territory, Louisiana 
Purchase, Oregon Territory, Texas At 
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ASK YOUR THEATRE 
TO BRING HER BACK... 


20th Century-Fox’'s 


A TIMELESS 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 


MOTION PICTURE 





-..- tO commemorate the 
100th anniversary of 
the Miracle at Lourdes... 
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THERE'S A WILL TO LEARN 


vn EuLEOtape 


Young minds grasp and absorb more readily, take to 

all subjects with greater interest when Ekotape is used in 
the classroom. Teachers find it makes their efforts more 
rewarding and efficient — in music, speech, mathematics, 
foreign languages and many other subjects. 


Ekotape is a precision instrument designed for 
portable use, casual handling. Easy to record and play 
back — even for younger students. Crisp, clear 

high fidelity tone, wide volume range. 


Important too, Ekotape is priced to fit in the most modest 
school budget. Write for Bulletin RIOF5S, or — 


call the 


Hkotape’ eee 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
feet) 


WEBSTER |} ELECTRIC 





R-119 Co) RACINE-wis 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 510) 


nexation, and California and the South. 

west. 
The complete series is priced at $31.50, 
with individual filmstrips offered at $5.75, 
AV 3% 


Language Courses on Records 
a Globe Budget Series 


“Living Language” records consisting 
of courses in French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German are available from the Globe 
Book Company, 175—5th Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Each foreign language 
course is on four 10-inch long-playing 
337/s R.P.M. records. Forty lessons are 
included in a course—sufficient for a 
semester's study. 

The lessons consist of common ques- 
tions, answers, names, places, objects and 
directions in the foreign tongue—more 
than 16,000 basic terms and essential 
words are included in the four long-play- 
ing discs. 

For students of foreign background 
trying to acquire a knowledge of English, 
a series of “Living English” records in 
the same format as the “Living English” 
records is available. Youngsters whose 
native tongue is Spanish, Italian or Ger- 
man may learn from these recordings, 
Both the “Living Language” and “Living 
English” series include a conversational 
manual and “common usage” dictionary 
which supplements each recorded lesson. 

Also being distributed by Globe is a 
course called “Better Speech” records, for 
English and Speech classes. These records 
are in the same format as the two series 
above. Included in the “Better Speech” 
record course are two manuals, one for 
correct speech and one for correct usage. 

The records are unbreakable. A spe- 
cial net school price of $9.95 has been 
established for each complete course. 

A-V 37 


1958 Catholic Film Directory 


Finding where to rent a motion picture 
can be simplified by referring to the latest 
edition of the Catholic Film Directory. 
Write for a free copy to Catholic Film 
Center, 29 Salem Way, Yonkers 3, N. Y. 

It is bound in a convenient loose leaf 
folder. Once you are on the mailing list, 
subsequent additions are mailed to you 
to keep your directory on a current basis. 


A-V 38 


Two Films for Primary Grades 


Two films intended for the primary 
grades have been announced by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 

Little Red Riding Hood, told in three 
dimensional animation, was produced by 
Ray Harryhausen, who made the popular 

(Continued on page 592) 
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1es- 
and 
ore 
tial 
lay- 
und We felicitate our editor, Monsignor Campbell, on his having 
ish, been honored by Duquesne University with a doctor's degree 
i in education in recognition of his many years of devotion 
ish” to Catholic education. The ceremony was during a recent 
convocation at the University. 
hose 
“ae 
ns | PHILADELPHIA, HOST TO THE NCEA 


onal IN THE EARLY DAyYs of April many thousands of Catho- 
nary lic educators and administrators will bend their steps 
sson toward the city of Philadelphia to take part in the de- 


. : liberations of the fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
ad National Catholic Educational Association. 

aa In Philadelphia they stand on historic ground. It 
ech” was in 1682 that William Penn came to take possession 
> for of the largest tract of territory in America that had ever 
- been given by the Crown to a single individual. Penn 
cs was far in advance of his time in his views of demo- 


cratic government and on the toleration of differences 
y 37 of religious belief. His final charter of privileges of 
1701 is a declaration not only of toleration but also of 
religious equality. It brought within its protection “all 
chase who professed one Almighty God—Roman Catholics, 


latest and Protestants, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Christians, 
ctory. Jews, and Mohammedans, and excluded only Atheists 
and Polytheists.” At that time in no American colony 
» leaf did anything approaching to toleration exist. 

g list, Penn’s colony soon became a welcome haven of 


0 you refuge to the persecuted Catholics of the neighboring 


s colonies. Missionary priests, mainly Jesuits, gathered 
; the faithful in the house of a Catholic for Mass and 
= ministered to the scattered flock to the best of theii 
ability. Penn’s “Fundamental” law shielded the Catho- 
ae lics in his province from molestation, and until the 
Hal American Revolution, in 1776, Penn and his sons held 


the proprietorship of the Province of Pennsylvania dur- 


three- ing a period of ninety-four years, excepting only about 

ved by two years under William III. 

opular The first resident priest in Philadelphia was Father 
Joseph Greaton, S.J. He bought the ground where the 
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first public chapel, St. Joseph’s, was erected in Phila- 
delphia. In 1741, the Rev. Henry Neale, S.J., came as 
his assistant. Two zealous German priests, Father 
Theodore Schneider and Father Wappeler, came to 
attend the Catholics of Conewago and Lancaster. The 
second pastor of Philadelphia was Father Robert Har- 
ding; he remained for twenty-three years (1749-1772). 
Father Steinmeyer, known as Ferdinand Farmer, came 
as assistant to Father Harding, and in 1779 was a 
trustee of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Father Harding built St. Mary’s church, opened in 
1763. This was probably thirty years after the estab- 
lishment of St. Joseph’s chapel, of which St. Mary's 
was an offshoot. We are told by Burns and Kohlbrenner 
in their History of Catholic Education in the United 
States that the mother school of all the parochial 
schools in the English colonies was founded by St. 
Mary’s church, Philadelphia. The date is uncertain. 
James F. Loughlin, in his Catholic Encyclopedia ar- 
ticle, attributes the school to Father Robert Molyneux, 
successor to Father Harding in 1772, and tells us it was 
opened at the end of the war, the Revolutionary War. 

In 1796 the Augustinians came to take charge of a 
new parish in what was then the north end of the city. 
The pastor appealed for help; the public responded 
generously. President Washington figures in the list 
of subscribers for $50, Commodore Barry, for $150, 
and Stephen Girard, for $40. Dedicated in 1801, St. 
Augustine's was “the largest church in Philadelphia.” 

Shortly after this event the trustees of St. Mary’s 
petitioned a new pastor, and Bishop Carroll of Balti- 
more sent them the Rev. Michael Egan, then a mis- 
sionary priest but destined to become the first bishop. 

By Bulls dated April 8, 1808, Pius VII erected Phila- 
delphia into an episcopal see. The new diocese in- 
cluded “the entire two States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, and the western and ‘southern parts of the 
State of New Jersey.” The Briefs were delayed, and 
Bishop Egan was not consecrated until October 28, 
1810. In 1811 he journeyed over many miles of moun- 
tainous terrain, without help of canal or railroad, to 
consecrate the first parish church erected in Pitts- 
burgh, Old St. Patrick’s. This western half of Penn- 
sylvania was formed into the diocese of Pittsburgh on 
August 4, 1843, with the Right Rev. Michael O’Connor, 
D.D., a priest of Philadelphia, for its first bishop. 
Twenty-five years later, March 3, 1868, the Holy See 
created the dioceses of Scranton and Harrisburg, as- 
signing to each a part of the territory of the diocese of 
Philadelphia. The establishing of the diocese of Wil- 
mington, also on March 3, 1868, and the diocese of 
Trenton in 1881, took away from the diocese of Phila- 
delphia the territory outside the State of Pennsylvania 
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ctosne READABLE CLASSICS 


® High in Interest Value © Simple in Readability @ Includes Question Material and Teaching Aids 
@ Meets the Needs of Students at Various Levels of Ability @ Beautifully Illustrated 


List 

Price 
 iatenes censesssssantesnes $2.40 
BLACK ARROW...........-50ceceee 2.20 
NY «x nwshavepseseeesos 2.40 
BRET HARTE'S BEST STORIES....... 2.40 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE............ 2.40 
COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO....... 2.20 
DAVID COPPERFIELD.............. 2.40 
sv anetunessecceseccses 2.08 
FROM EARTH TO MOON......... 2.40 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS...........- 2.40 
GREAT MOMENTS FROM 
EE EDs cc eccscvccccessese 2.40 
HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES... 2.20 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN..............- 2.20 
oa Goh sb ceiceubasphsesne 2.20 
PE nkebeeeescncveccsnsvcese 2.20 
IID, 5:55 sis cu'cwesnessses 2.00 
SDs ccininncus senener bese 2.40 
SR: acphbetuswesacsebises 2.20 
KING SOLOMON'S MINES 
& ALLAN QUATERMAIN......... 2.40 


List 
Price 
KIPLING READER..............++.- $2.40 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEIl.......... 2.40 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS........ 2.20 
LES MISERABLES. .............+5.- 2.40 
EGRREA BIGGER... cccccccccccvcees 2.20 
Ns ow ccpeccescecsesens 2.40 
MILL ON THE FLOSS............. 2.40 
cs tstnapainses +ene wi 2.20 
MOONSTONE AND 
WOMAN IN WHITE............--- 2.64 
RE Es cc cccccscccscccncece 2.40 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY............. 2.40 
I cLGtndcchivness 6ee0nee8e 2.40 
SE Ra 5k05 cwnwssdisceecese 2.40 
OREGON TRAIL...........-.-0005- 2.20 
POE'S STORIES AND POEMS...... 2.20 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE............ 2.40 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER........ 2.00 
QUENTIN DURWARD.............. 2.40 
SE EBS 9 cRresehvaneeseseees 2.40 





Modernize Your English Curriculum with 


c.ope MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


in the Authors’ Own Language—Unadapted 


List 
Price 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM.. $2.56 
oe ery rere 3.00 
CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE.......... 3.00 
CAPTAIN HORATIO 
CS Tee 3.00 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS......... 2.20 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN......... 2.56 
a cr.cKhahdegesnesesna<< 2.64 
iC. ahshncutinnbosassene> ee 3.00 
DIARY OF ANNE FRANK......... 2.64 
DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK.. 3.00 
GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS............ 2.00 
INR civic vecdiswccesecses 2.56 


List 
Price 
| re $2.40 
RIPE Weeee GATOR, cosnscvcccceces 2.56 
MASTER SKYLARK..............04. 2.56 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY........ 2.56 
©. HENRY’S BEST STORIES......... 2.56 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
PET EL WGouesvindcess eecqusss 2.56 
ee 2.56 
POINT OF NO RETURN............ 2.80 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE........ 2.20 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE.......... 2.56 
VOICE OF BUGLE ANN........... 2.00 
YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS......... 2.80 





NEW... 


For English and Speech 


“BETTER SPEECH” 
RECORDS COURSE 


Classes 


$9.95 Complete 


Complete course consists of: 
@ 40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High 
Fidelity 331/3 RPM Records 
@ Comprehensive Manual of Correct Speech 
@ Manual of Correct Usage 


Order now by checking the following: 


[|_| Complete Better Speech Records Course 
|_| Extra Manuals of Correct Speech ($1 Each) 


|_| Extra Manuals of Correct Usage ($1 Each) 





List 

Price 
a ee $2.40 
a eee 2.40 
ROBINSON CRUSOE............... 2.20 
SEAT Gee eehe ow ccc esecsecias 2.20 
SHERLOCK HOLMES............... 2.20 
ee eee 2.08 
SILAS MARNER AND LITTLE 
MIN DentidakecconcaeeeS¥eneen se 2.40 
STUDENT'S MACBETH.............. 2.20 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON........ 2.40 
TALE OF TWO CITIES.............. 2.20 
TALES WORTH RETELLING........ 2.20 
THREE MUSKETEERS................ 2.20 
WE BR in casee secs vccessevsis 2.20 
TREASURE ISLAND................ 2.40 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 2.90 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST.... 2.40 
WAR OF THE WORLDS 
AND TIME MACHINE............. 2.56 
WHTE GOOMP AI cccccccccscevccsves 2.40 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS............. 2.40 


— 





eo 


FOR IMPROVING READING 


SKILLS 
List 
Price 
© ACHIEVING READING SKILLS $2.40 
( BETTER READING 12.56 
() EFFECTIVE READING 2.40 
(1) SUCCESSFUL READING 2.40 


(1 WORD STUDY FOR IMPROVED 
READING 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH WORDS 2.64 





NOW AVAILABLE... 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” RECORDS 


A complete series for English-Speaking Students 
and Teachers learning French, Spanish, Italien and 
German. Each series consists of 40 lessons, recorded 
on four 3314 R.P.M.—L.P’s, with a Conversational 
Manual and Common Usage Dictionary in each set. 


Special price of $9.95 per set. (Please check: 
| FRENCH CD ITALIAN 
SPANISH ( GERMAN 


Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 





@ Less than 10 copies of title, 10% off list price 





USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR ORDER FORM .. . CHECK THE TITLES YOU WISH. . . ORDER NOW 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 175 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


@ 10 or more copies of title, 25% off list price 
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that originally belonged to it. The archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia erected an archdiocese, February 12, 1875, has 
today an area of only 5,043 square miles out of an 
original area of about 50,000 square miles. 

These changes are an indication of progress. The 
one hundred fifty years that have elapsed since the 
erection of Philadelphia into an episcopal see, have 
been years of progress. Although Bishop Henry Con- 
well, seventy-two years old at the time of his consecra- 
tion (September 24, 1820), had to endure the evils of 
trusteeism, he had the satisfaction of living to see the 
Holy See repudiate the ignominious compromise, in- 
volving the surrender of several episcopal rights, into 
which he was forced by the ambitious trustees. It is a 
testimony to the sterling faith of the Catholics of 
Philadelphia that the body of the faithful rallied to 
their pastors with ardor and increased intelligence and 
rejected the tyranny of trusteeism. 


Venerable Neumann Pressed for Schools 


Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick came in 1830 as the 
third bishop of the diocese of Philadelphia. It is re- 
corded of him that he visited the western portion of the 
State, on episcopal visitation, twelve times in the thir- 
teen years that that territory was under his jurisdiction. 
When he was transferred to the metropolitan see of 
Baltimore, John Nepomucene Neumann became the 
fourth bishop of Philadelphia, consecrated March 28, 
1852. His short episcopate saw the building of a num- 
ber of schools. The constant topic of his exhortations 
was the necessity of parish schools. He is now Vener- 
able and the cause of his canonization progresses. 
When he died, January 5, 1860, his coadjutor, the 
Most Reverend James Frederic Wood, succeeded him 
in the see. An able financier, Bishop Wood completed 
the cathedral, and sang the first Mass in the immense 
edifice, November 20, 1864. In the following year he 
bought ground at Overbrook for the new seminary. His 
episcopate extended over twenty-three years. Phila- 
delphia looked upon him as its most distinguished citi- 
zen. He became the first archbishop of Philadelphia in 
1875, and died June 20, 1883. 

Limitations of space prevent our doing more than 
merely naming the four illustrious archbishops who 
have held the see of Philadelphia in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The successor to Archbishop Wood was the Most 
Rey. Patrick John Ryan, who came as Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, June 1884, occupied the see for almost 
twenty-seven years, and died on February 11, 1911. 
His auxiliary over a period of fourteen years, the Most 
Rev. Edmond Francis Prendergast, succeeded him as 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, May 27, 1911. On the 
death of Archbishop Prendergast, the late Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty was promoted from the see of Buffalo 
to the archbishopric of Philadelphia, July 10, 1918. He 
Was created Cardinal Priest March 7, 1921. He reigned 
over the arch-diocese for thirty-three years. His death 
occurred May 31, 1951. 

The present archbishop of Philadelphia is the Most 
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Reverend John Francis O'Hara, C.S.C., D.D. He was 
appointed Military Delegate of the Armed Forces 
and consecrated Titular Bishop of Mylasa, January 15, 
1940. Bishop O’Hara was transferred to Buffalo, March 
10, 1945, and promoted to Philadelphia, November 28, 
1951. He was enthroned as Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
January 9, 1952. 


Archbishop O'Hara Convention Host 


During Easter week, April 8-11, the Most Rev. 
John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., archbishop of Philadelphia, is 
host to the 1958 convention. Assisting His Excellency 
is a local convention committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, J.C.D., 
superintendent of schools in the arch-diocese of Phila- 
delphia. Members of this committee are the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John P. Connery, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. 
Cox, J.C.D., the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John T. Green, the 
Rev. John J. Graham, D.D., the Rev. Frederick J. 
Stevenson, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., and the Rev- 
erend James T. Dolan. 


Convention Theme 


The theme selected for the 1958 convention is “The 
Right to Educate—The Role of Parents, Church, State.” 
Fundamental to the discussion of the theme is the 
Catholic position regarding American education. This 
position, writes Dr. Charles N. Lischka, may be stated 
as follows: “By the very nature of the physical and 
spiritual relationship between parent and child—there- 
fore in virtue of the natural law—the parent has the 
duty to educate his child and the right to control the 
course of his education. By the very nature of her 
divine constitution, the Church has the right and the 
duty to teach the faith and to be the guardian and 
the guide of the parent in the matter of his child's 
religious and moral training. By virtue of its very 
purpose as civil society, the state has the right and 
the duty to demand, within proper limits, that children 
be so instructed as to be susceptible of sound citizen- 
ship.” 

All meetings of departments and sections, unless 
otherwise stated in the final program, will be held in 
the Philadelphia Convention Hall. There also will be 
found the convention headquarters and pressroom. 
The registration desk is placed in Center Exhibition 
Hall, and exhibits will be set up on the ground floor of 
Grand Exhibition Hall. Attention of delegates is called 
to the fact that luncheon will be available at nominal 
cost in the Convention Hall. Hotel reservations are 
available through the NCEA housing bureau, Juniper 
and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia. It is best if accom- 
modations are requested for two or more persons 
wherever possible. Priests may make arrangements to 
say Mass at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and the John 
Bartram Hotel. The new Sheraton Hotel is nearby the 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul. Adequate transporta- 
tion is provided from all hotels to the Convention Hall. 

With the Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., presid- 
ing, the Most Rev. J. Carroll McCormick will celebrate 
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A short quiz about a new group guidance program 
for Catholic high school students 


name of program? THE INSIGHT SERIES 
for whom intended? Students of grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


authors of the program? 


Professor James J. Cribbin, Ph.D., member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Catholic Psychological Association, recently Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Guidance at Fordham University, now on the faculty 
of New York University; Brother Philip, O.S.F., Ph.D., Director of Student 
Personnel, Saint Francis College, Brooklyn, New York, and formerly Director of 
Guidance, St. Francis Preparatory School; and Reverend William J. McMahon, 
M.S., Guidance Director, Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City, in coopera- 
tion with Sister Barbara S.C., Ph.D., Community Supervisor of Secondary Schools, 
Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


title of books in the series? 


It’s Your Life, the text for grade 11. Now ready for classroom use. 
It’s Your Education, for grade 9. Will be published in January 1959. 
It’s Your Personality, for grade 10, and 


It’s Your Vocation, for grade 12, publication to be announced later 


teachers’ manuals? 


There will be a teacher’s manual for each book of the series—each one a resource 
book, plus suggestions for day-by-day teaching. 


purpose of the program? 


Every Catholic high school student needs a good, basic guidance text, and every 
Catholic high school teacher needs a practical guidance manual. Guidance in the 
Catholic school is an aspect of an educational philosophy which seeks to discover, 
develop, and direct all of the God-given potentialities of the student. It seeks to 
help the boy and girl to find their rightful places as citizens in a democratic social 
order and to cooperate with Divine Grace in establishing within themselves con- 
stancy in following the teachings of Christ. 


publisher? Catholic Department of HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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New York 17 
Chicago 1 
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the Solemn Pontificial Mass opening this convention in 
the main auditorium of the Philadelphia Convention 
Hall on Tuesday, April 8, at 9:30 a.m. Archbishop 
O'Hara will give the sermon at this Pontifical Mass. 
Immediately following the Mass, in the main audi- 
torium, the opening general meeting will take place, 
with the Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady presiding. On 
Tuesday afternoon at 2 oclock in Grand Exhibition 
Hall, the delegates will gather for the formal open- 
ing of the exhibits. The Association does a great serv- 
ice to its delegates in offering this exhibit at the an- 
nual convention. Only reputable firms are invited to 
rent space and no exhibitor is retained who is guilty 
of any unethical practices. Delegates, walking along 
the aisles of the exhibition hall, may note teaching 
materials and school equipment and decide for them- 
selves what products are worthy of further study. The 
officers of the Association know that the products 
offered at the convention are among the best in the 
field. The exhibitor desires to serve the needs of our 
schools and to acquaint our teachers with the best in 
school equipment and materials. 


Total of 125 Sessions 


At 2:30 p.m. Tuesday, the departments and sections 
of the Association will begin to meet in general or 
special sessions. During the four days of the conven- 
tion more than 125 sessions are planned. 

The attendance at this convention will likely be 
larger than at any previous meeting. In its seven de- 
partments and two sections, the NCEA (December 31, 
1957) has a total membership of 11,027, the largest in 
its history. The total registration at this convention will, 
it is estimated, pass 15,000. Meeting in conjunction 
with the NCEA are the Catholic Audio-Visual Educa- 
tors, Catholic Business Education Association, Catholic 
Architects, Diocesan Directors of Vocations, National 


Catholic Kindergarten Association, and the Sisters of 
Mercy. 


Major Seminary Department 


On Tuesday, April 8, at 2:30 p.m., the major semi- 
nary department hears a paper, “The Superintendent 
of Schools and the Seminary,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Timothy F. O’Leary, superintendent of schools in the 
Archdiocese of Boston. In the Wednesday morning 
session at 9:30, the Rev. James A. O’Donohoe ad- 
dresses the department on the subject, “Theological 
and Canonical Aspects of the Church-State Problem.” 
After the discussion of the speaker’s paper, the Rev. 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., takes up the topic, “Teaching 
Sociology in the Seminary.” In the afternoon session at 
2:00, “Fraternal Charity Among Seminarians and Re- 
ligious” is presented by the Rev. Emmet T. Gleeson, 
O.Carm., and a second paper, by the Rev. Philip J. 
Donnelly, S.J., addresses itself to the subject, “Matthias 
Scheenben and the Supernatural Order—A Key to the 
Modern Synthesis of Christian Life.” 

On Thursday morning at 9:30, the major and the 
minor seminary departments hold a joint meeting to 
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which Archbishop O'Hara gives an address of wel- 
come. Two papers follow: “Medical Care and Health 
Problems in the Seminary” by Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter, 
and “De Impedimentis” by the Rev. Joseph Quigley. 
At 12:15 p.m., there is scheduled a joint luncheon of 
the two seminary departments at St. Charles Borromeo 
Seminary. On Friday at 9:30 a.m., the major seminary 
department takes up the discussion of general prob- 
lems, and then concludes their deliberations with a 
business meeting. 


Minor Seminary Department 


On Tuesday, April 8, at 2:30 p.m., the keynote ad- 
dress, “The College Administrator and the Minor 
Seminary,” is given by the Rev. Jerome J. Marchetti, 
S.J. In the Wednesday morning session, “Counseling in 
the Minor Seminary” is presented by the Rev. Charles 
A. Curran, and immediately following, the department 
will hear from Mr. John B. Dobbin on “Objective Tests 
and the Minor Seminary.” The Wednesday afternoon 
session is a joint meeting with the vocation section. 
The Rev. Edward L. Scheuerman presents “A Report 
on the Use of the Bernreuter and Other Tests of Per- 
sonality Used at Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit 
(1953-57 ),” and Dr. Thomas McCarthy speaks on 
“Psychological Assessment in the Religious Vocation.” 
The Thursday morning session, as already noted, is 
taken up by a joint meeting with the major seminary 
department. The Friday morning session will hear the 
Rev. Edward F. Riley, C.M., addressing himself to the 
topic, “A Seminary Administrator Appraises the ‘Right 
to Educate.’” 


College and University Department 


On Tuesday, April 8, at 2:30 p.m., the college and 
university department meets in general session, and 
takes as its theme: “The Right of the Student to Dif- 
ferentiated Educational Opportunities.” They will hear 
two formal addresses: “Differentiated Opportunities 
for the Gifted Student in Catholic Institutions” by the 
Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., and “Differentiated Oppor- 
tunities for the Gifted Student in Institutions Not Un- 
der Catholic Auspices” by Dr. Stanley Idzerda. The 
session closes with committee. reports on graduate 
studies and on nursing education. 

On Wednesday morning at 9:30, the department 
breaks up into seven workshop sessions on the theme 
of the opening session. Among the discussion leaders 
are Devere T. Plunkett, Brother D. John, F.S.C., Sister 
Mary Benedict, B.V.M., Brother S. Robert, F.S.C., and 
Sister Joan, S.N.D., Rev. William Hetherington, S.]., 
and Dr. Robert Remini. 

Recorders are Sister Mary Louise, I.H.M., the Rev. 
Joseph L. Lennon, O.P., Sister Mary Matilda, O.S.F., 
ister Providencia, O.S.F., Leo E. Keenan, Jr., and 
Brother Camillus, O.S.F. The afternoon session is 
taken up with a synthesis of workshop discussions by 
Philip Coombs. At 3:00 p.m. there follows a confer- 
ence for college and university presidents, the chair- 
man being the Very Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATORS SEE THEM AT THE N.C.E.A. 
WILL WELCOME THESE PHILADELPHIA 
CURRICULUM AIDS ae Rae BOOTHS B-30 AND B-32 


OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS—IN SCIENCE, LANGUAGE ARTS, GOVERNMENT, AND HOME 
ECONOMICS—MERIT YOUR CONSIDERATION 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) Grades 1-6 by Smith 


These six activity books encourage the basic ideas of scientific thinking in a learning- 
by-doing approach. The entire program meets every criteria for use in Catholic 
schools: accurate, teachable, in accord with the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS FOR READING WITH PHONICS by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and their quick recogni- 
tion are the goals of this new phonics series. Combine text and activities in a colorful 
four-level workbook form for the primary grades. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT by Diamond-Pflieger 


This book of ideas and ideals is an attractive and unique approach to the high school 
course in American government. Traces through the basic ideas of government on our 
tri-level division. 


JUNIOR HOMEMAKING by Jones-Burnham 


. . . 1958 introductory home economics publication . . . family-centered program pro- 
viding realistic standards of home living, recognizing changing patterns of today. 
Reviewed by Sr. Clotilda, S.N.D. de N. 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN 


. .. 1958 child development text. Discusses all aspects of growth from infancy to age 
twelve, emphasizing emotional needs and personality development. Reviewed by Sr. 
Ann James, O.S.F. 


by Shuey—Woods-Young 


MANAGEMENT FOR YOU by Fitzsimmons—White 


. .. 1958 three-phase study of management developed from the student point of view. 
Focuses on management of ourselves, in homemaking activities, in the family. Re- 
viewed by Sr. M. Cordilia, S.N.D. 


—COPIES OF THESE REVIEWS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST— 


JOHN N. GIBNEY, DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
329 WEST ELM STREET GRANVILLE, OHIO 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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and conferences for deans and academic administrators 
with chairmen: Rev. William T. Powers, C.M. (Com- 
plex Institutions), Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E. 
(Medium Sized Institutions), and Sister Imogene 
Baker, O.S.B. (Small Institutions). A meeting under 
the auspices of the Sister formation conference is 
scheduled at this time. 

At 4:00 p.m., the committee on graduate study holds 
an executive meeting. 


Section on Teacher Education 


On Thursday at 9:30 a.m., the department presents 
a section on teacher education. In the afternoon com- 
mittee reports on membership, faculty welfare, accred- 
itation and related topics, and Sister formation, are 
scheduled. Following these reports there is a general 
meeting under the auspices of the committee on grad- 
uate study at 3:00 p.m., under the chairmanship of 
Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., 
takes as his topic: “Undergraduate Preparation for 
Graduate Study and Intellectual Leadership.” A sec- 
ond address: “The Central Role of Graduate Educa- 
tion in Developing Catholic Intellectual Leadership” 
will be presented by the chairman. 

At 3:00 p.m. is also scheduled a joint conference for 
registrars and admission officers of the college and uni- 
versity department with the secondary department 
with Thomas Garrett, Chairman. 

Sister Mary Gregory, dean, Gwynedd-Mercy Junior 
College, is chairman of the. 4:00 p.m. conference for 
administrators of junior colleges. 

On Friday morning at 9:00, a general session turns 
its attention to the theme, “Current Issues in Higher 
Education.” Two formal addresses are scheduled: 
“Implications for Catholic Colleges and Universities 
of the Report of the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School” by Sister Hildegarde 
Marie; and “Current Status of Proposed Legislation 
Affecting Catholic Higher Education” by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Alfred F. Horrigan. This session closes with the 
election of officers of the department. 

The school superintendents’ department schedules 
its annual dinner meeting, Thursday evening at 7 
o'clock. At this writing no announcement has been 
made of the dinner speaker. 


Secondary School Department 


On Tuesday, April 8, at 2:30 p.m., the secondary 
school department hears an address of welcome by the 
Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph E. Schieder introduces the speaker who will 
give the keynote address. On Wednesday morning at 
9:30, a general meeting of the department will take 
the theme of the convention as its topic, under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. Lorenzo Reed, S.J. He will 
introduce three speakers: the first will discuss the right 
of the home in education; the second, the right of the 
Church; and the third, the right of the state. The 
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afternoon session breaks up into a number of sectional 
meetings. 

The first of these sectional meetings will take as its 
theme, “Vitalizing the Religion Class for Adult Living.” 
The speaker is the Rev. Frederick Mathues, S.M. 
Formal discussion will follow by the Rev. Henry Heus- 
man, Sister M. Gerard, $.S.N.D., and Brother Christian 
Vincent, F.S.C. The second section has for its theme, 
“New Developments in High School Mathematics and 
Science.” Six topics are assigned to speakers as fol- 
lows: “Current Trends in the Teaching of High School 
Mathematics” by Dr. Albert E. Meder, Jr.; “Develop- 
ment of Integrated Mathematics Programs” by Brother 
Francis Jerome, F.M.S.; “Advanced Programs in 
Mathematics” by Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C.; 
“Current Trends in the Teaching of Biology” by Sister 
Mary Hyacinth, O.S.F.; “Current Trends in the Teach- 
ing of the Physical Sciences” by Brother Edward 
Daniel, C.F.X.; and “Advantages of the Semi-Micro 
Technique in High School Chemistry” by Brother Fred 
Weisbruch, $.M. The third section devotes its atten- 
tion to “Guidance” under three topics: “The Role of 
Parents in Guidance” by Dr. Thomas W. Mulrooney; 
“The Role of the Classroom Teacher in Guidance”; 
and “The Role of the Psychiatrist in Guidance.” 

On Thursday at 9:30 a.m., a group of sectional meet- 
ings are presented. The first is on religion with the 
specific topic, “Role of the Religion Curriculum in 
Catholic Family Living” by the Rev. James Cummis- 
key. Appointed for the discussion are the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Adolph Baum, the Rev. Gerald Benson, O.Carm., 
and Brother Leo Murray, S.M. In a closed session for 
administrators Dr. Lowell Fisher will take up the topic, 
“Our Relations with the Public Schools.” Appointed 
for the subsequent discussion are the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Robert Doyle and Brother Medard, C.F.X. A second 
topic is “The Lay Teacher.” Brother Jude Aloysius, 
F.S.C. and Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L., are the selected 
speakers on this topic. The third sectional meeting, on 
improvement of instruction, takes as its topics: “Chal- 
lenging the High School Student to a Respect and 
Love of Learning” by Miss Helen Storen; “Advanced 
Placement Program” by Brother Arnold, F.S.C.; and 
“What to Do About the Gifted Student” by the Rev. 
Cornelius J. Carr, S. J. The final meeting of the depart- 
ment on Friday at 9:00 a.m. is under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S. The election of 
officers will close this meeting. 


Elementary School Department 


At their opening meeting on Tuesday, April 8, at 
2:30 p.m., the elementary school department will re- 
ceive an address, “An Evaluation of Catholic Elemen- 
tary Education in the U.S.A.” by the Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. McManus, superintendent of schools in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. On Wednesday morning at 
9:30, a number of panelists will take up the topic, “The 
Practical Aspects of the Right to Educate.” The panel- 
ists are the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, 
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| THE CATHOLIC 
- UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES 


Prepared under the editorial direction of 
RAYMOND F. McCOY 

Chairman of the Education Department 
Dean of the Graduate School 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ready now, for grade 3 


“Working Cogether 


Seven units: 
HOMES 

FOOD 

CLOTHING 
TRANSPORTATION 
COMMUNICATION 
INDIANS 

LIFE IN OUR PARISH 


Teacher's Guide and Directed Activities workbook supple- 
ment the text. 


two books in preparation 
EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR for grade 4 


The eight units introduce the child to community study of six regions 

in our country and six on other continents. These include com- 

munities of forestry, grazing, farming, fishing, manufacturing and = Exp on 
trading. The emphasis is always on people who live in these regions. ~ = XPlorir 19g 
The child is then able to look at his own community and understand Near relays 
its geographic, climatic, economic and historical features. The book , 


also offers a complete program of beginning map skills and practice 
in geographic vocabulary. 


EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD for grade 5 


The fifteen units trace development of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. In each unit, history and geography are skillfully in- 
tegrated. In this way the child sees how geographic features have 
both helped and hindered the development of regions and nations. 
Interdependence and social living of people are stressed throughout. 


for more information — please visit us at booths G5 and G7, 
NCEA Convention, Philadelphia 


Mary C. Burke John E. Creeden 


Follett Publishing Company 
1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 











Mr. John J. Gallen, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
Owen Martin. 

After the supervisors’ luncheon, at noon Wednesday, 
a supervisors’ meeting is scheduled under the chair- 
manship of Sister Hilda Marie, O.P. A panel will here 
discuss the topic, “Responsibilities of the Superintend- 
ent, Supervisor, and Principal to the Classroom 
Teacher.” The Rev. Raymond P. Rigney, Sister M. 
Felicitas, S.S.J., Sister Aloyse Marie, S.N.D., and 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., are the panelists. On 
Thursday morning at 9:30, a number of sectional meet- 
ings are scheduled. A panel will discuss the topic, 
“What Should Be Expected of the Religion Program 
in the Catholic Elementary School.” Chosen as panel- 
ists are the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Monaghan, Mr. 
Joseph J. Cottrell, and Sister Elizabeth Joan, S.N.D. 

A second section will take as its topic, “How to 
Build and Use a Good Elementary School Library.” 
The paper on this subject is presented by Sister M. 
Celia, S.N.D. A third group will take up “Geography: 
Its Contributions to Catholic Education.” This paper is 
presented by Dr. Kenneth R. Bertrand. Scheduled at 
the same hour, Thursday at 9:30 a.m., is a kindergarten 
meeting, arranged by the National Catholic Kinder- 
garten Association. On Thursday afternoon at 2:00, 
another group of sectional meetings is the order of the 
day. The first group will listen to a paper, “Communi- 
cation: The Art of Human Relationship,” by Dr. C. J. 
DeCotiis. “Implications of Recent Research on the 
Identification of Gifted Children in the Elementary 
School” is treated by panelists: John J. Walsh, Ph.D.., 
and Russell G. Davis, Ed.D. Dr. Wm. J. O'Keefe and 
Mr. George E. Reed are the panelists introducing the 
discussion of the third topic, “The Status of the Catho- 
lic or Private School in Law.” Kindergarten Resource 
Centers are the attraction provided by the NCKA 
at the same hour. The closing meeting on Friday at 
9:00 a.m. presents a single topic, “The Importance of 
Religion in American Education” by Mr. Joseph C. 
Duggan. 


Special Education Department 


The opening meeting of the special education de- 
partment devotes itself to the consideration of three 
topics analyzing the theme of the convention: “The 
Right to Educate—The Role of the Church” by the 
Most Rev. Stephen A. Leven; “The Right to Educate— 
The Role of the State” by Mr. Randolph E. Wise; and 
“The Right to Educate—The Role of the Parents” by 
Miriam Theresa Rooney. On Wednesday at 9:30 a.m., 
the department breaks up into a number of sectional 
meetings. Under the head of Psychiatry and the Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child, three topics are presented: 
“Psychiatric Care or Remedial Procedures for the 
Emotionally Disturbed Child” by Dr. Carl Hoffman; 
“Individual Differences in Children” by Sister M. 
Nila, O.S.F.; and “Education and Differential Develop- 
mental Rates of Students” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Francis J. Houlahan. 
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Under the head of Teacher Training, Certification, 
and Research Facilities, the matter is solved in four 
topics: “Teacher Training Requirements for Day 
Classes of Educable Mentally Retarded Children” by 
Catherine D. Lynch; “Teacher Training and Certifica- 
tion Requirements for Teachers of Deaf Children in 
Day Classes” by Sister St. Esther, S.S.J.; “Teacher 
Training and Certification Requirements for Teachers 
of Speech in Parochial Schools” by Genevieve Row- 
lands; and “Inaugurating and Administrating of Day 
Classes for the Deaf in Parochial Schools” by Marian 
C. Quinn. 


Physical Health and School Performance 


On Wednesday afternoon at 2:00, under the head of 
Physical Health and School Performance, we have 
three topics: “Relationship Between Physical Develop- 
ment of Child and School Performance” by Dr. Horst 
A. Agerty; “A Physical Fitness Program in Catholic 
Schools” by Dr. Shane McCarthy; and “The Necessity 
for Good Physical Health on the Part of the Students, 
and Good Health Facilities in Catholic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools” by Dr. Martin H. Spellman. 

On Thursday morning a bus trip to special education 
facilities will take place. Buses will leave from Conven- 
tion Hall at 9:30 a.m. and return there at the end of 
the trip. The courtesy of free tickets is extended to in- 
terested delegates. Luncheon will be served at a 
nominal fee at Little Flower Catholic Girls’ High 
School. On Thursday afternoon at 2:00, two sectional 
meetings are scheduled. In the first, problems of pupil 
evaluation and guidance are discussed under two 
topics: “The Techniques of Diagnosis and Remediation 
of Maladjustment” by the Rev. Robert E. Gallagher; 
“Personality Development and Catholic Evaluation” 
by Dr. Thomas McCarthy. The theme of the second 
meeting is Current Problems: Gifted—Guidance— 
Human Relations. It is handled under three topics: 
“Helping the Gifted Child in Elementary and Second- 
ary Education” by Helen Cheyney Bailey; “The Need 
for Guidance in Catholic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools” by Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter; and “Human 
Relations in the Classroom” by H. Edmund Bullie. 

The closing meeting on Friday at 9:00 a.m. presents 
the choir of St. Mary of Providence School for retarded 
girls, the Boy Scout program for handicapped boys, 
the work of the School Safety Patrol (with presenta- 
tion of ward ), the Girl Scout program for handicapped 

girls, and the combined choirs of girls from the Houses 
of the Good Shepherd, Philadelphia. 


Vocation Section 


The vocation section chose as its specific theme for 
1958: “Education for Vocations—A Duty of Every 
Catholic Teacher.” On Tuesday, April 8, at 2:30 p.m., 
the chairman of the opening meeting, the Rev. John J. 
Lawlor, C.M., presents the Most Rev. Lawrence F. 
Schott, D.D., auxiliary bishop of Harrisburg. His Ex- 
cellency takes as his subject, “Education Towards A 

(Continued on page 534) 











No mafter which you use... 
EVERY VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
— two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 3345, 45, or 
78 +. p.m. Model WR — 
4” x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
6” x9” detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


V-500 

For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
Takes 2”x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed. New refrigera- 
ter cooling. 500 Wott fan 
cooled. 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens. Automatic 
take up reel and optical 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11 inch lenses available, 


»)) HI Fl 
ae VIEWTALK 


A top quality sound-slide 

unit—3 speed record player 
for records up to 16”. 
Brilliant, sharp projection 
provided by V-500 35MM 
combination _ slide-filmstrip 
projector. Projector or sound 
system may be used inde- 
pendently. Microphone jock 
provided. 

Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 

appearance and price — but Viewlex has 

something extra! Rigidly controlled stand- 

ards of QUALITY carried through every step 

of manufacturing assure projectors that are 

trouble free and a delight in operation. 

VIEWLEX QUALITY CONTROL is a precious 

property — it is the real reason why Viewlex 

guarantees every Viewlex projector for a 

lifetime! 


INSTRUCT-O-MATIC 


Completely automatic pro- 
jection of 2 x 2 and bantam 
slides. A touch of changer 
automatically brings new 
slide in position. Automatic 
timer—remote control—lets 
you sit with your audience. 
500 watt fan cooled. Inter- 
changeable lenses. Turns 
room light off when projec 
tor is turned on. 


v4s — vats 


For single-frame filmstrip. 


V-2C - V-22C - V-25C 


The ideal budget-priced 


filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2”, 3”, 5” and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 


Worlds largest Exebive 
Manufacturers of S6ll Projectors 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, .2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARI 


inc. 


\ 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. 
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1th Annual National Convention Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 8-10, 1958 


Tuesday, April 8, 1958 
—Room B, Convention Hall 
2:30 P.M.—Opening Session 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
LL.D., Ed.D., Editor THe Catuoiic Epucartor. 


1. Greetings: The President of CAVE, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


2. Address: Dr. Charles Hoban, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Audio-Visuals and the Educational Crisis. 


3. Address: Dr. William H. Hartley, State Teachers 
College, Maryland, Making the Best Use of Old 
Teaching Tools. 


Dr. William H. Hartley 


Address will deal specifically with the chalkboard, 
the bulletin board, and the use of still pictures. These 
are the most generally available, most flexible, and 
most versatile of all the tools of learning. A reexami- 
nation will determine their most efficient and effec- 
tive use. Active pupil participation and reaction to 


the learning situations involving these aids will be 
stressed. 
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Wednesday, April 9, 1958 
—Room B, Convention Hall 
9:30 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister Josephine Rosarii, $.S.J., Hallahan 
High School, Philadelphia. 


VISUAL TEACHING OF BIOLOGY 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Theresa Clare, O.S.F., Prin- 
cipal, Little Flower High School, Lansdale, Pa. 


Right: Sr. M. Theresa 
Clare, O.S.F. 


Left: Sr. Charles Mary, C.R.S.M 


Sister Clare has chosen to review the unit on 
flowers for her classroom demonstration. She will 
use all possible audio-visual aids in conducting 
this review: projectors of all types; models, charts, 
posters, diagrams and tape recordings, the latter 
a continuation of tape-recorded “Memory Book” 
which is a correlation with the literature class. 


—Room B, Convention Hall 
10:00 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 
VISUAL TEACHING OF READING 
Demonstrator: Sister Charles Mary, C.R.S.M., Acad- 
emy of the Sisters of Mercy, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
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Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So... we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the ““World of 
Folk Dances.”’ Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances’’ is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 





“WIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmk{s) & 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


RED OF FOLK DANCES” 


85 DANCES... 


FROM 26 COUNTRIES 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. E-31 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


of Folk Dances.” 
NAME 
ADDRESS... 


CITY ; : ZONE STATE 








Please send me the folder listing recordings of the “World 
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—Room B, Convention Hall 
10:45 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 
VisuAL TEACHING OF RELIGION 
Demonstrator: Sister Anthony Dolores, I.H.M., St. 
Agnes Demonstration School, West Chester, Pa. 


Thursday, April 10, 1958 
—Room B, Convention Hall 
9:00 A.M.—Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister M. Ignatia, C.S.J., Cathedral 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
DEMONSTRATING NEw Aupio-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR 
THE CLASSROOM 
Demonstrator: Sister St. Vivian, $.S.J., Our Lady of 
the Valley High School, Orange, N. J. 
Demonstrator: Mr. Eugene P. Powers, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pa. 


Mr. Eugene P. Powers 





9:30 A.M.—Panel Discussion 
Chairman: Margaret Mary Kearney, Educational 
Director, WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ENRICHING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH ETV 
Panelist: Sister Mary Eudes, Sacred Heart School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Panelist: Sister M. Rosalie, Pittsburgh ETV Station. 


10:00 A.M.—Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister Mary Urban, Convent of the Holy 
Child, Philadelphia, author of TV program: Come 
Little Children. 
Ovut-or-ScHooL ETV 
Demonstrator: Mother Mary Aloysius, Sister of the 
Holy Child Jesus, Philadelphia. 


—Room D, Convention Hall 
2:30 P.M.—Address 


Chairman: Sister Rita Xavier, North Arlington, N. J. 
TEACHING Puysics wirH A-V MATERIALS 


Speaker: Sister Mary Eudes, S.C., Sacred Heart 
School, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


3:15 P.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Sister Mary Walter, C.S.B., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


TEACHING SocraL StupIES wiTH A-V MATERIALS 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Pierre, O.P., St. Mary High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


3:45 P.M.—Address 
New Empnasis ON MoperN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
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Speaker: Sister M. Madonna, C.S.C., Dean of Dun- 
barton College of the Holy Cross and chairman 
of French department, Washington, D. C. 





Sister M. Madonna, C.S.C. 


Evening Program and Entertainment 


Tuesday, April 8, 1958 
—Bellevue-Stratford Hote! (see Bulletinboard 
for room). 
8:00 P.M. 
1. SINGING THE CATECHISM 


Demonstrator: Mr. John Redmond, Hackensack, 
N. J. Mr. Redmond is a popular song writer who 
has set the catechism to catchy tunes. He will 
demonstrate as he has done before national and 
diocesan meetings with telling effect. 


Mr. John Redmond 


2. Showing of a Cinemascope motion picture film, 
one of Hollywood's latest and best. The showing 
is courtesy of Films, Inc., Evanston, Illinois, and 
is by way of a sample of the Cinemascope prod- 
ucts available for school use. For contractual 
reasons, the title may not be mentioned herein. 


Wednesday, April 9, 1958 
—Auditorium of West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls’ H. S., 45th and Chestnut Streets. 
4:00 P.M.—Topic: A showing of a motion picture film 
THE Sonc OF BERNADETTE 


CAVE has arranged for the showing of the full- 
length feature presentation, The Song of Berna- 
dette, produced by Twentieth-Century-Fox. This 
will give conventioneers a sample or a reminder 
of this Lourdes film which will be revived in 
public theater presentations throughout the coun- 
try during this year of the Lourdes Centenary. 

Arrangements have been made with the transit sys- 
tem for conveyance to the school auditorium at 
the regular public fare. 


Thursday, April 10, 1958 
—Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
8:00 P.M. 
1. A showing of The Day of Triumph, outstanding 
motion picture on Christ. 
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No.1575/301 
Simulated leather, Morocco grain, limp, 
round corners, burnished red edges. 


Retail $2.75 Wholesale $2.20 


REVISED LITURGY FOR HOLY WEEK « NEW RUBRICS « LATEST MASSES 
GIFT BINDINGS 


ALL WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLOR 


Wholesale | 
to Religious 
Per Copy 
$3.00 
4.80 
5.60 
6.40 
7.20 


8.00 





{305 — Simulated leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed 
5/310 — Simulated leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed 
|404 — Genuine leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed 
/ 
| 





410 — Genuine leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed. Black, Red, Blue 
1575/419 — Genuine leather, leather-lined, very limp, red under gold edges, boxed 


1575/437 — Deluxe Edition, genuine Morocco Goatskin, leather-lined, very limp, 
red under gold edges, boxed. Colors: Black, Red, Green 10.40 


1575/731 — White Bridal Binding, Simulated Mother of Pearl cover, flowered 
3. 10.40 


gold edges, with marriage certificate, satin gift box 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS . 164 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
The CATHOLIC ‘ 








By REV. VIRGIL C. BLUM, S.J., Ph.D. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Freedom of Choice in Education 


An Interview with Rev. Virgil C. Blum, S.J., Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Father Blum's article on "Edu- 
cational Benefits without Enforced Conformity,” which ap- 
peared in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, October 1957, 
has been the subject of considerable discussion. The article 
was printed in a number of diocesan papers; in U. S. News and 
World Report, Oct. 25, 1957; and in the Congressional Record, 
Jan. 14, 1958. Interest in the certificate and tax credit methods 
of assisting parents to finance the education of their children 
received a new impetus when the shocking deficiencies of 
American education were recently thrust upon us. 


We think that the readers of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
will be interested in having Father Blum's answers to some 
questions about the certificate and tax credit plans. Father 
Blum is assistant professor of political science. 


Q. Father Blum, would you tell me about the certifi- 
cate and tax credit plans for subsidizing the education 
of children and college students? 


A. Surely, 'd be happy to. State governments are 
today, as you well know, subsidizing the education of 
only those children and students who attend public 
educational institutions. The education of each child in 
the public schools is subsidized, on the average, to the 
extent of about $310 a year. The education of each 
state university student is subsidized to the extent of 
roughly’ $900 to $1,100 a year, or more. But, on the 
other hand, children and young men and women who 
attend ° “nonpublic educational institutions receive no 
educational subsidy whatsoever. The certificate and 
tax credit plans are methods by which government can 
subsidize their education, at least in part. 

Let’s apply these plans to the primary and secondary 
levels of education. The certificate plan provides that 
government make direct money grants in the form of 
vouchers or certificates to parents or guardians of all 
children attending approved private or church-related 
schools. A voucher or certificate of $150, for example, 
would be valid when used in partial payment of tui- 
tion and signed by a parent or guardian and school 
principal. The plan is identical in principle with 
Federal money grants to veterans for the payment of 
tuition and fees in the schools of their choice. 

The tax credit plan, on the other hand, provides that 
government give a tax offset to parents of all children 
attending approved private or church-related tuition- 
charging schools. A tax credit or offset of $150, for 
example, could be given to parents and guardians for 
each child attending a nonpublic school for whom they 
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pay tuition in excess of $150. The total credit would be 
subtracted from their personal tax bill. 


Q. Can these plans be used to subsidize the educa- 
tion of students in private and church-related colleges 
and universities as well? 


A. Yes, they are equally applicable to the higher 
level of education. 


Q. Could the Federal Government make use of these 
methods to subsidize the education of American 
youth? 


A. Yes, the Federal Government could use either the 
tax credit or certificate method to subsidize the educa- 
tion of all children and students attending tuition- 
charging schools or colleges. It could subsidize the 
education of children and students attending “free” 
schools by making direct grants to schools or districts 
in proportion to the number of children or in-state 
students in attendance. 


Q. Could a parent refuse to accept such a govern- 
ment subsidy for the education of his children? 


A. Yes, of course. He could simply tear up the cer- 
tificate if he didn’t want it. It has no value unless it is 
signed. Or, in the case of the tax credit, he could reject 
the subsidy by simply failing to claim the credits when 
he pays his taxes. 


Q. Would you say that there is a growing interest in 
the certificate and tax credit plans? 


A. There definitely is a growing interest in these 
plans. This is particularly true of the tax credit plan. 
Committees, educational groups, and Congressmen 
have recommended this plan in recent months. The 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond High 
School recommended in its Second Report that “the 
Federal revenue laws be revised . . . in ways which will 
permit deductions or credits on income tax returns by 
students, their parents, or others who contribute to 
meeting the expenditures necessarily incurred in ob- 
taining formal education beyond high school. . os 
And the Association of American Colleges in its 
January meeting adopted a resolution calling upon 
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Congress to enact legislation providing a “tax credit 
on individual incomes for tuition fee payments.” 


Q. Have bills been introduced in Congress providing 
a tax credit for tuition charges? 


A. Yes, there have been dozens of them. They pro- 
vide for a tax credit for tuition and fees paid to public 
or private institutions of higher education. Congress- 
man Melvin Laird of Wisconsin, however, introduced 
a bill providing for a tax credit for the tuition and fees 
paid to both colleges and high schools. The Laird bill, 
like the others, does not provide a credit for the full- 
amount of the tuition and fees. It calls for a 30 percent 
credit. 


Q. Do any of these bills provide for a tax credit for 
tuition and fees paid to primary schools? 


A. Not to my knowledge. 


Q. How do you explain this? 


A. There is no simple answer. The legislative process 
gets quite complex; the political arena quite confus- 
ing. Some bills are introduced in Congress for home 
consumption, others to meet the demands of particular 
interest groups, others to meet a real need, and still 
others to meet a real need that is being strongly 
promoted by interest groups. Bills providing for a 
tax credit for tuition and fees paid to colleges fall into 
the last of these categories. That is, there is a real felt 
need and there are interest groups urging the passage 
of such legislation. 

The need for tax credits to parents who send their 
children to nonpublic elementary and _ secondary 
schools is equally great, particularly for middle and 
lower income families. But to my knowledge there 
have been no interest groups that have urged the pas- 
sage of such legislation. Congressmen are practical 
politicians. They will not promote legislation in the 
face of opposition, unless they receive strong support 
from interest groups. 


Q. Do you mean to say that the provisions. of legis- 
lative bills are determined by pressures? 


A. Yes, of course. This is true, generally, not only of 
bills but also of enacted legislation. Pressure groups, 
or interest groups, have been called the third “house” 
of Congress. If your group doesn’t have representation 
in this third “house,” your interests are simply not 
represented there. As a consequence you don’t re- 
ceive the benefits of the law. 

Take, for example, the National Education Associa- 
tion proposal for permanent Federal aid to education. 
The main features of the proposal will undoubtedly be 
incorporated in a bill, if this has not already been done. 
The program of the 703,000 member N.E.A. calls for 
grants on the elementary and secondary school levels 





of $25 per school child in the first year, then rising 
to $100 in the fourth year and standing thereafter, 
On the college level the proposal calls for 20,000 
scholarships for undergraduate study in the first year, 
with the number rising to 80,000 a year. Further, it 
provides for 5,000 fellowships for graduate study, the 
number rising to 15,000 in three years. 

The point that I wish to make is this. In this single 
proposal you find incorporated the principle of freedom 
of choice in education and the principle of enforced 
conformity to the state’s educational philosophy as a 
condition for sharing in Federal educational benefits, 
The 95,000 college scholarship and fellowship winners, 
receiving yearly grants totalling $160,000,000, would 
have complete freedom of choice of schools, includ- 
ing the 474 Protestant, the 265 Catholic, and the 5 
Jewish colleges and universities. On the other hand, 
children on the primary and secondary levels of edu- 
cation must conform to the philosophical and theo- 
logical orientations of state education as a condition 
for receiving Federal grants of $100 each. They must 
attend public schools to qualify for Federal aid. 

The N.E.A. did not propose that Federal fellow- 
ships and scholarships be conditioned on attendance 
at state educational institutions. Of the 1886 institu- 
tions of higher learning, 1,225 are private and denomi- 
national colleges and universities. Recognizing the 
power and prestige of these institutions, the N.E.A. 
could not wisely propose a program denying the right 
of fellowship and scholarship winners to attend Har- 
vard or Southern Methodist university. Such a proposal 
would have marked the program for sure death in the 
political arena. 

But in the political arena the N.E.A. has little fear 
of roughly 14,000 private and denominational ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Although these schools 
educate almost 5,000,000 children, they are, for the 
most part, relatively ineffective in securing the protec- 
tion of their children’s rights. This is undoubtedly why 
the N.E.A. did not think it politically unwise to de- 
mand that these 5,000,000 children surrender their 
constitutional right to attend nonpublic schools as a 
condition for receiving Federal educational benefits. 


Q. Does such a condition for sharing in Federal edu 
cational benefits raise any constitutional questions? 


A. It certanly does. It raises questions under the 
First, Fifth, and Fourteenth Amendments. 


Q. Under these amendments what rights of parents 
and children are involved in the distribution of edw 
cational benefits? 


A. The rights involved here are freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion guaranteed by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments, and, secondly, the right to 
equality of treatment guaranteed by the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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Q. Would you mind explaining how freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion are involved in the proposed 
Federal aid program? 


A. Not at all. Freedom of mind and freedom of re- 
ligion are involved in the right of parents to direct 
and control the education of their children. This is a 
most fundamental right. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has repeatedly upheld the 
right of parents to control their children’s education. 
In the Meyer case of 1923 the Court upheld “the power 
of parents to control the education of their children” 
against unreasonable state interference. Two years 
later the Court in the Pierce case held unconstitutional 
an Oregon compulsory public school attendance law 
and declared that the law “unreasonably interfered 
with the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and education of children under their 
control.” In the Prince case of 1944 the Court re- 
affirmed this right when it asserted the principle of 
“the parents’ authority to provide religious with secu- 
lar schooling, and the child’s right to receive it, as 
against the state’s requirement of attendance at public 
schools.” This fundamental right of parents to direct 
and control the education of their children was re- 
iterated in the Everson case of 1947. 

If states could force attendance at public schools, 
they could control both thought and belief. Children 
would be compelled to attend schools from which God 
has been completely removed by judicial decree. They 
would be compelled to conform to secularism as the 
established religion of the public schools. This would 
violate their freedom of thought and freedom of belief. 


Q. How would a denial of $100 a year to a child for 
his education, or the denial of state educational bene- 
fits, for that matter, violate the freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion of the child and his parents? 
The parents can still send their children to private or 
church-related schools, can they not? 


A. This question was well answered by Professor 
Wilber G. Katz of The University of Chicago School 
of Law in an Atlantic article on “The Freedom to Be- 
lieve.” He wrote that “in 1925 the Supreme Court held 
unanimously that the constitutional liberty of parents 
includes a right to send their children to religious 
schools. But we exact a price for the exercise of this 
liberty.” But liberty at a price is not liberty. It is the 
suppression of liberty. 

Parents do have a choice of schools, but no freedom 
of choice. Their choice of a private or church-related 
school carries a price or penalty—the loss of public 
educational benefits. 

State educational benefits, like the proposed $100 
Federal educational benefit, are granted only on condi- 
tion of the surrender of constitutional rights. They 
are granted only on condition that parents surrender 
the constitutional right to send their children to private 
or church-related schools. This is a violation of freedom 
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of mind and freedom of religion. 


Q. Is such an enforced surrender of constitutional 
rights constitutional? 


A. Emphatically no. “If the state may compel the 
surrender of one constitutional right as a condition of 
its favor,” declared the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Frost case, “it may, in like manner, compel a surrender 
of all.” This would enable states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to compel citizens to surrender every right 
guarantecd in the Bill of Rights as a condition for 
sharing in benefits provided by government to a class 
to which they belong. By indirection, governments 
could in this manner abridge rights that could not be 
abridged by direct action. But this may not be done. 
“It is inconceivable,” said the Court, “that guarantees 
embedded in the Constitution of the United States may 
thus be manipulated out of existence.” 

The Supreme Court laid down the principle, appli- 
cable to educational benefits as well as to others, that 
a state “may not impose conditions [for sharing in 
benefits] which require the relinquishment of consti- 
tutional rights.” This principle has been frequently 
reaffirmed by the Court. Justice Frankfurter gave it 
articulate expression in a concurring opinion in the 
Douds case of 1950. He declared that “Congress may 
withhold all sorts of facilities for a better life, but if it 
affords them it cannot make them available in an 
obviously arbitrary way or exact surrender of freedoms 
unrelated to the purpose of the facilities.” 

Hence, government cannot demand that a child not 
attend a private or church-related school as a condition 
for sharing in the state’s educational benefits. When 
government does this, it imposes an unconstitutional 
condition on the exercise of a constitutional right. It 
compels the child and his parents to surrender a con- 
stitutional right as a condition for sharing in its 
benefits. This it may not do. 


Q. Have the Federal Government and the several 
states generally adhered to the principle of no en- 
forced surrender of a constitutional right as a condi- 
tion for sharing in welfare benefits? 


A. The Federal Government has quite consistently, 
but by no means always, respected the constitutional 
rights of its citizens; not so the states. In the granting 
of educational benefits in the G. I. Bill of Rights of 
1944 and 1952, in the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956, in provisions for the education of 
pages of Congress adopted in 1946, Congress did not 
demand the surrender of freedom of choice in educa- 
tion as a condition for sharing in its benefits. Nor does 
the scholarship program proposed by President Eisen- 
hower at the opening of the second session of the 
85th Congress demand the surrender of freedom of 
choice as a condition for receiving a Federal scholar- 
ship. 

The Federal Government does not invade freedom 
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of mind and freedom of religion of children in its 
distribution of money and commodities for the Hot 
Lunch Program. It does not demand the relinquish- 
ment of religious liberty as a condition for receiving 
a hot plate, an apple, and a glass of milk. 

Personal liberties and constitutional rights have not 
received the same protection from the governments of 
the several states. Every state without exception de- 
mands the surrender of the constitutional right of free- 
dom of choice in education as a condition for sharing 
in educational benefits. Enforced conformity to the 
philosophical and theological orientations of state 
schools is demanded as a condition for sharing in 
government funds provided for the education of the 
young. 

The several states impose the same conditions for 
sharing in the benefits of higher education. However, 
three states to my knowledge, California, New York 
and Maryland, have given recognition to the principle 
of free choice in extensive scholarship programs. 

Unlike the Federal Government, all states, with a 
very few exceptions, demand the surrender of the 
constitutional right of freedom of choice as a condi- 
tion for receiving the state’s contribution toward a 
hot plate, an apple, and a glass of milk in the School 
Lunch Program. Most of them also demand the sur- 
render of religious liberty for the privilege of receiving 
a free polio shot or visual test. 

However, in the area of government assistance for 
the needy aged, the several states do not demand the 
surrender of religious freedom as a condition for re- 
ceiving Federal-state old age assistance. The needy 
aged who prefer to spend their declining years in Mil- 
waukee’s Lutherans Home for the Aged, for example, 
are not deprived of the public subsidy. 


Q. When the Federal Government and the states sub- 
sidize the needy aged in denominational homes, are 
they not subsidizing these religious institutions? 


A. Obviously not. Government is merely helping the 
individual needy aged person pay a part of the cost of 
board and room. It makes no more sense to say that 
government is subsidizing religious institutions at 
which the needy aged live than to say that govern- 
ment is subsidizing Macy’s, Gimbels, Safeway, etc., 
at which more than 2,500,000 needy aged do their 
shopping with government subsidies. 


Q. On this basis, is it correct to conclude that when 
government subsidizes the child or student in the 
school of his choice that it is not subsidizing the 
school? 


A. The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
High School answered your question in its Second 
Report. In discussing the educational provisions of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, it said: “The Committee does not 
believe that this assistance to veterans was designed to 


help, even indirectly, the institutions. Actually it im- 
posed an enormous burden on them, a burden they 
accepted as a part of their mission in our society, but 
a heavy financial and administrative burden nonethe- 
less.” 

Government subsidies to the hundreds of thousands 
of veterans who attended the 474 Protestant, the 265 
Catholic, and the 5 Jewish colleges and universities did 
not subsidize these religious institutions. As a matter 
of fact, these private colleges very substantially sub- 
sidized the education of veterans through inadequate 
salaries to their faculties and through deficit spending 
made up by private and corporation gifts. In other 
words, the Federal subsidy did not approach the 
cost of educating the individual veteran. Taking note 
of the low tuition charges, the President’s Committee 
remarked that “the College teachers of the US, 
through their: inadequate salaries, are subsidizing the 
education of students.” 

Professor Katz, speaking of the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
pointed out that “Congress left veterans free as to 
their choice of school and profession.” And he noted, 
pointedly, that “not even the most enthusiastic ‘separa- 
tionists’ criticized this policy or questioned its consti- 
tutionality.” Nor did the “separationists” criticize the 
use of the G.I. subsidy for the seminary education of 
36,000 ministers of religion, most of whom were Prot- 
estants. 


Q. If this is true, then the argument that the tax credit 
and certificate plans violate separation of church and 
state is invalid. Is that correct? 


A. Yes, that is correct. It was in the Everson case of 
1947 that the U.S. Supreme Court enunciated the new 
absolute separation of church and state doctrine. It 
said that “neither a state nor the Federal Government 

. . can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all re- 
ligions. . . .” But it was also in this decision that the 
Court made a clear-cut distinction between aid to re 
ligious institutions and aid to individual citizens who 
are affiliated with religious institutions. New Jersey, 
said the Court, could legally pay the bus charges to 
get children to the schools of their choice, even though 
such schools were church-related. “The State con 
tributes no money to the schools,” reasoned the Court. 
“It does not support them.” 

Let us assume that the tuition at (Jewish) Yeshiva 
University is $1,000 a year, would the State of New 
York subsidize the university if it granted a certificate 
or tax credit of $600 to its in-state students? Let us 
assume, also, that tuition at Minnesota’s Lutheran Con- 
cordia academy is $300 a year, would the state sub- 
sidize the school if it granted a certificate or tax 
credit of $200 a year to its students? Let us assume, 
further, that tuition at California’s St. Mary's Catho 
lic elementary school is $200, would the state subsidize 
the school if it granted a certificate or tax credit of 
$150 a year to its pupils? 












These states would be contributing no money to 
“the schools.” They would not be “supporting them.” 
They would not be subsidizing them. They would be 
doing no more than helping parents pay their chil- 
dren’s tuition at the school of their choice. All three of 








































5 these states do, as a matter of record, subsidize stu- 
5 dents or children at the school of their choice. New 
d York and California do so by an extensive scholarship 
T program, Minnesota by granting parents a tax deduc- 
. tion for tuition charges. 
fe 
6 Q. You haven't discussed equality of treatment for all 
. children. How is this question raised in the N.E.A. 
. proposal and in state educational policies? 
7 A. The question of equal rights under the law is 
mn very definitely raised in both the N.E.A. proposal and 
ne in state educational policies. The N.E.A. program pro- 
vides that the amount of Federal money to be dis- 
, tributed to each school district is to be determined on 
» the basis of the number of school-aged children in the 
4, district. This means that nonpublic school children are 
~ to be included in determining the amount to be dis- 
. tributed in the district. But in the distribution of the 
” money within the several districts, the program pro- 
a vides that nonpublic school children are to be ex- 
* cluded. These children are to be denied the equal 
protection of the law. That is, they are to be denied 
equal educational benefits. 
dit But why are children who are similarly situated 
ind with respect to the purpose of the proposed law—the 
better education of the nation’s children—to be ex- 
cluded from Federal educational benefits? Solely and 
. of exclusively because of their exercise of a constitutional 
ew right—freedom of mind and freedom of religion in the 
Tt choice of school. This is a classification based on 
ent thought and belief. It violates the Fifth and the Four- 
re- teenth Amendments. In the distribution of benefits, 
the neither the Federal Government nor the states may 
re- classify children on the basis of what they think or 
vho what they believe. 
sey, Yet this is the classification that is found in the edu- 
; to cation laws of every state. The classification is dis- 
ugh criminatory. 
,0n- The right to share equally in educational benefits 
art. inheres in the individual child or youth—regardless of 
his exercise of freedom of mind and freedom of re- 
hiva ligion in the choice of school. This is a personal con- 
Jew stitutional right under the Fifth and Fourteenth 
cate Amendments. “The essence of the constitutional 
t us right,” said Justice Hughes, “is that it is a personal 
Yon- one... . It is the individual who is entitled to the 
sub- equal protection of the laws.” That is to say, in this 
tax case the right to share equally in educational bene- 
me, fits inheres in the child or youth as an individual per- 
tho- son, and, since the student has a constitutional right 
dize to attend a nonpublic school, the right is neither lost 
it of nor surrendered when he attends a church-related or 





private school. 
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The constitutional doctrine of legal equality would 
be meaningless unless it presupposed individual dif- 
ferences. The state, while recognizing its citizens with 
all their individual differences, must yet treat them 
alike. For the state to demand conformity as a con- 
dition for sharing in welfare benefits is to negate the 
whole intent and purpose of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Q. What is the practice of other democracies in the 
education of their children? Do they demand con- 
formity in thought and belief as a condition for shar- 
ing in educational benefits? 


A. Oddly enough, the United States which is spend- 
ing about 40 billion dollars a year in defense of the 
freedom of noncommunist countries is virtually the 
only Western democracy that demands the surrender 
of freedom of mind and freedom of religion as a con- 
dition for sharing in public educational benefits. Some 
countries—not democratic—demand political conform- 
ity as a condition for receiving food and clothing; we 
demand conformity in the things of the mind and 
spirit as a condition for sharing in educational benefits. 


Q. Would not the certificate or tax credit plan be 
costly for the taxpayer? 


A. Quite to the contrary. It would constitute a con- 
siderable saving for the taxpayer. The saving would 
be small or substantial depending on the number of 
children attending nonpublic schools. The greater the 
number attending such schools under the tax credit or 
certificate plan, the greater the saving for the taxpayer. 
The saving in capital outlay expenditures would be 
very substantial under any circumstances. 


Q. What would be the savings for the taxpayer if a 
tax credit or certificate plan were adopted by the 
several states? 


A. Let’s take a look at tax savings on the state level 
by projecting our school registration to 1965. Let us 
assume, for example, that, even though government 
denials of educational benefits to nonpublic school 
children continue to 1965, there will, nevertheless, be 
an increase of one million children in private and 
church-related schools, thus making the total enroll- 
ment in such schools (roughly) 6,000,000. Let us as- 
sume, on the other hand, that, if government gave a 
certificate or tax credit equivalent of $150 to the par- 
ents of each nonpublic school child, the enrollment of 
private and church-related schools rose to 10,000,000 
by 1965. 

If we use $1,800 as a reasonable construction cost 
to provide additional facilities for each additional child 
accommodated in public schools, and if we use $370 
(Milwaukee’s projected cost for 1961) as the average 
yearly cost of educating a child in public school, would 
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the adoption of the tax credit or certificate plan con- 
stitute a saving for the taxpayer? 

If 4,000,000 fewer children attended public schools 
by reason of the direct government subsidy given to 
nonpublic school children, this would constitute a tax 
saving, at $370 per child, of $1,480,000,000. However, 
this saving would be consumed in providing tax credits 
or certificates for all 10,000,000 children in private and 
church-related schools. At $150 per child, this would 
amount to $1,500,000,000. There’s no saving here. 

The taxpayer would, however, be saved billions of 
dollars in construction costs for additional facilities. 
If 4,000,000 fewer children attended public schools 
by reason of the direct government subsidy, this would 
constitute a saving, at $1,800 per station (pupil) of no 
less than $7,200,000,000 by 1965. 


Q. What effect would the adoption of the certificate 
or tax credit plan have on the tuition policies of edu- 
cational institutions that are not tax supported? 


A. Since the tuition charges of private colleges and 
universities cover hardly more than one-half the cost 
of education, these institutions would very likely 
sharply increase their tuition. Students attending pri- 
vate institutions are now heavily subsidized by the 
faculty by reason of low salaries. Substantial increases 
in tuition charges would enable educational institu- 
tions to give their faculty substantial salary increases. 
Private and corporation gifts which are now used all 
too exclusively to make up operational deficits could 
be used, in part at least, for the construction of addi- 
tional facilities to accommodate the increasing num- 
ber of students. 


Q. Would the tax credit or certificate plan help us 
meet the demands of the Sputnik age? 


A. The launching of the Soviet satellites has 
suddenly jolted the American people into the realiza- 
tion that what the mid-twentieth century demands 
more than anything else is quality. If we are to survive, 
educators must leave the mediocrity of “life adjust- 
ment” behind and undertake the intellectual develop- 
ment of our children and youth to their highest po- 
tential. The efforts necessary to achieve this difficult 
task cannot be induced by fear of communism alone. 
Fear is not an enduring and pervasive incentive to in- 
spire unrelenting effort. We must appeal to something 
that is typically American to achieve the difficult task 
of lifting ourselves up by our intellectual bootstraps. 
We must appeal to the competitive spirit of free enter- 
prise. We must bring into the education of the young 
the challenge of competition. It is this challenge that 
has created in America a productive and sales effi- 
ciency unsurpassed throughout the world. The chal- 
lenge of competition has instilled into our economy 
the initiative, the ingenuity, the imagination, the dedi- 
cation, and the enterprise that have resulted in un- 
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equalled excellence. 

The challenge of competition is what is needed in 
education in America. The complacency of monopoly 
is the antithesis of the initiative and enterprise essen- 
tial for the production of a quality product. This com- 
placency is particularly characteristic of a government 
monopoly created by discriminatory laws against free 
enterprise. Since government conditions the receiving 
of educational benefits on attendance at its own 
schools, it is using an unfair economic coercive pres- 
sure to cripple free enterprise in education. As a 
consequence, free enterprise in education is being 
forced, as the price of existence, to subsidize the buyer 
in the educational market place. 

The tax credit or certificate plan would give the 
child or student freedom of choice in education. He 
could select his school on the basis of excellence 
demonstrated by the quality of its products. He would 
not be forced to attend a monopoly school system that 
does not have to meet the challenge of competition 
to force it to perform at its highest potential. 

As General Motors would be the last to advocate 
monopoly in the auto industry as the best guarantee 
of quality in the production of cars, so also, I trust, 
a large number of public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators would be the first to advocate free enter- 
prise in education as the best guarantee of quality 
in the education of our children and our young men 
and women. 


Philadelphia, Host to NCEA 


(Continued from page 523) 


Sense of Vocation.” The Wednesday morning meeting 
of the section deals with two subjects: “Fostering Pa- 
rental Cooperation in Vocations” by the Rev. Hugh M. 
Calkins, O.S.M.; and “Virginity” by the Rev. Charles 
W. Harris, C.S.C. The Wednesday afternoon meeting 
is a joint meeting with the minor seminary department. 
We have noted previously the papers to be delivered 
by Father Scheuerman and Doctor McCarthy. 

A special session for Sisters will parallel this meet- 
ing at 2:00 p.m. The Rev. John J. Graham is chairman 
and will present the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox in 
“The Integrated Religious and Attraction to the Reli- 
gious Life.” A panel discussion on the topic, “Recog- 
nizing Qualified Candidates,” will follow. The chosen 
panelists are Sister M. Rosanne, O.S.F., Sister Marian 
William, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Philip, C.D.P. A 
special meeting of Sisters directors of vocations is 
scheduled at 4:00 p.m. The chairman, Brother Anselm 
Thomas, F.S.C., will lead this group in discussion of 
pertinent points. The evening will be given over to 
dinner meetings of diocesan directors and religious 
directors of vocations. 

On Thursday at 2:00 p.m., the Rev. Michael J. Me 
Laughlin, chairman of the meeting, will introduce two 
speakers: the Rev. Andrew Lewis, S.A., on “The Nom 

(Continued on page 553) 
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By SARA CONNERS 


Let a Catholic mother talk to you. Having educated her well, 
you expect her to exercise right judgment in the selection of 
current literature which is to enter her home for family and 
teenage daughter to read. In an aboutface she respectfully 
asks teachers to be equally judicious in selection of textbooks 
which will be entering her home and those of other Catholic 
parents. 


Sara Conners will not be found in your local telephone direc- 
tory, nor her daughter Jane's name on your school roster. 
The pseudonymity accorded them will save any one locality 
from embarrassment, since the text series under discussion has 
had adoption in widely scattered areas. 


“IN YOUR CREDO theme it is impossible to tell about all 
your beliefs. Limit your credo to one aspect of experi- 
ence as suggested in the topics below: My Definition 
of Love, I Believe in Facing Facts, Lying Is Some- 
times Justified, . . . I Believe in Going Steady, I Be- 
lieve in Being Different, . . . Getting Along With My 
Parents .. .” 

My daughter Jane, who had been given this assign- 
ment from Enjoying English 11, in a Catholic high 
school, wondered just what was expected of her, and 
asked me how I thought she should go about writing 
such a theme. 

It surprised me somewhat, but in my then blissful 
state of parental innocence and ignorance, I took it to 
be merely unfortunate wording. Parents have long been 
conditioned to leave everything to the experts, so it 
didn’t occur to me then that there could be anything 
really wrong with this textbook. The educationists 
don’t make mistakes. Only parents do that. So I re- 
minded Jane that as a Catholic who holds very defi- 
nite beliefs and absolute values, that stating all her 
beliefs, was not very difficult, and certainly not im- 
possible. Naturally, the application of her beliefs 
would be developed and applied over the course of 
her whole lifetime. With this in mind, she had no 
trouble writing a simple little theme on the treasure of 
her Faith. We thought no more about the incident— 
until one evening when this same textbook was lying 
opened at the page of her assignment, headed: “Spot- 
light on Your Parents.” 


Second Look Gives Jolt 


This jolted me into taking a second look. I dis- 
covered, to my amazement, that Jane was required to 
write, “In a one-paragraph theme of about fifteen 
sentences . . . an impression of one of the habits or 
clues of character that you have observed in your 
father or mother.” It suggested “Topics, Conventional 
and Otherwise,” which included among the “other- 
wise,” I presume: “A Subject I Can’t Discuss With My 
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What Textbooks You Approve! 


Mother (Dad) ... My Dad’s Nasty Temper, A Quarrel 
With Dad . . . Why Dad (Mother) Is Peculiar . . 
My Dad’s Most Annoying Habit . . . Dad (Mother) 
Does Not Understand Me. . .” 

A little further perusal of the book, disclosed that 
the introduction to Part I of Enjoying English 11, says: 
“Many boys and girls your age are seeking also a faith 
in democracy [emphasis added], in happiness, in them- 
selves.” And on page 142: “But as individuals you and 
I want to make our own definitions [emphasis added], 
however difficult, of such words as intelligence, cour- 
age, faith, democracy, citizen soldier, American.” 


New Light on "Credo Theme” 


All of this put a different light on the “credo theme” 
which was a part of “Experience Unit 4—This I Be- 
lieve,” which asks the student: “What is the truth 
about human nature? . . . What is man? Here are 
some definitions. Are any generalizations such as those 
below scientific? Do you agree or disagree with these 
statements? What does each statement mean? (1) 
Man is a forked radish walking upright; (2) Man is 
a glorified ape; (3) Man is made in the image of God; 
(4) Man is a mystery not to be solved; (5) Man is 
a wild beast, red in tooth and claw; (6) Man is a 
little lower than the angels.” 

At about this stage I realized that this book con- 
tained things far worse than careless wording. It con- 
tained psychological devices not only to incite in chil- 
dren rebellion against parental and spiritual authority, 
but also to shake their beliefs and to shape their atti- 
tudes toward that “brave new world” envisioned by 
the atheistic socialists. 

Dismayed, I said, “Jane, let me see your last year’s 
English book.” From our “used textbook department” 
in the back of a closet, she produced Enjoying Eng- 
lish 10. 

It opened with a discussion of the movies. “How 
often do you go to the movies?” is asked the students. 
“Once a week? Twice a week?” The children’s “favor- 
ite actors and actresses” were to be listed on the board. 
“Experience Theme II” was on dreams. “Do dreams 
prophesy coming events?” it queried. Of four sample 
themes, one was an account of a girl’s dreaming of her 
father’s death a week before it happened; two were 
about terrifying dreams. A section on “the funnies” 
included among “suggested subjects,” “Why the Comic 
Page Is Educational.” . . . “Why I Think Everyone 
Should Read the Funnies.” And we think of English as 
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a subject to interest children in good literature! 
“Experience Theme XIII” dealt with “religious ex- 
periences.” The children were first assured that re- 
ligious ideas are “especially suitable” for theme ma- 
terial. The suggested subjects included “Why I Go 
(Do Not Go) to Church” . . . “How My Father's 
(Mother’s) Religious Beliefs Have Influenced My Life” 
... “How My Religious Ideas Have Changed.” 
Perhaps it wasn’t so bad as Enjoying English 11, 1 
mused, but it was certainly in the same pattern. 


Recalls Prohibition of “Situation Ethics" 


It seemed to me that these books should condemn 
themselves in the eyes of anyone holding a Christian 
philosophy (if he were not already confused by the 
“educational” ideas of the pragmatists ). I recalled the 
prohibition of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, of the teaching of “situation ethics” 
by whatever name it is designated and in whatever 
way it is presented. The discussion-and-democratic- 
decision idea that is promoted in Enjoying English 
would be, even at best, the “situation ethics” that is 
condemned by Rome, as so clearly explained in the 
November, 1957, Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 

This inspired me to check the authors of Enjoying 
English 11. Here are some ideas of Dr. Charles I. 
Glicksberg, taken from his magazine articles: “Those 
who make a habit of using all inclusive terms acquire 
the vice of dogmatism.” He advocates sending stu- 
dents in pursuit of “dangerous ideas”; he hopes to 
achieve “restlessly inquiring minds.” Both might be 
accomplished through the exercises in Enjoying Eng- 
lish 11—though the minds might be more restless than 
inquiring. It is interesting to compare his quotation 
from the “faith” of Bertrand Russell® with his “Build- 
ing a Credo” exercise. 

The others who collaborated with Dr. Glicksberg in 
textbook writing must agree with him, or they are 
extraordinarily naive. The aim of these authors was 
obviously not to write a book that teaches students 
how to write good, clear, effective English, but one 
that is primarily a medium of indoctrination and con- 
ditioning. That is what all the first sections are. Only 
after finishing them do the students study grammati- 
cal construction and so forth—in the last part of the 
books. Some of the authors of the books listed as 
supplementary reading are objectionable, e.g., Pierre 
Van Paassen whose “Days of Our Years” is objection- 
able and most certainly not for Juniors. 


Practice in Insubordination 


One of the tenets of the progressive educators is 
that the child “learns by doing.” And in this, at least 
they are correct. In following the exercises in Enjoy- 
ing English, the child learns to question or resent his 
parents’ authority by writing themes on subjects that 


* The Scientific Monthly, June 1950. Russell is quoted from 
his “A Free Man’s World.” 


question it. He learns to disbelieve in absolutes by 
writing themes on uncertain and unprovable “credos.” 
He learns to engage in detraction by means of class 
discussions of his family and friends. Dr. Glicksberg 
says in his “Biblio-Shock Therapy,” Wilson Library 
Bulletin, June, 1950, pp. 746-747, that he turns stu- 
dents toward something by mere suggestion, in- 
geniously and without appearing to do so. (He gives 
as an example suggesting books that are samples of 
“erotica,” awakening the students’ curiosity, and then 
telling them the books are “not for them.” ) 

The children are made to write their autobiog- 
raphies, which is, incidentally, one of the things re- 
quired by the Communist schools. The children ana. 
lyze themselves and their idiosyncrasies. They discuss 
their handicaps and problems. If the child was not 
aware of troubles or handicaps up to the time he had 
the misfortune of being given this book, it is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to make him dissatisfied in one way 
or another. An article by Richard Frank in The Com- 
munist in 1937, said the Communist Party objective 
in education was “to arouse in the students a con- 
sciousness of what arouses their resentment,” and then 
to direct their rebelliousness. This is. of course, the 
antithesis of the commandment to honor one’s par- 
ents. 


Pupil Resentment May Backfire 

Jane suffered through the year with Enjoying Eng- 
lish 11. I use the word “suffered” advisedly; because 
the student who instinctively recognizes indoctrina- 
tion techniques is miserable when subjected to them. 
Not only does the child resent the book—but the 
teacher who assigns topics from it. In other words— 
if the book fails in its objective of creating resentment 
of parents—then it backfires and creates resentment 
against the teacher. 

In June, we heaved a sigh of relief and tossed it into 
the closet. But our relief was short lived; because the 
following September, Jane came home with—you 
guessed it!—Enjoying English 12!!! 

A sample talk on “A Movie Moment” recounts an 
incident where a girl, formerly confident that her 
parents were happy, comes home late and hears them 
planning a long-desired divorce. (Is this to suggest 
to children who think their parents are happily mar- 
ried that maybe they aren't at all?) 


The Individual Does Not Count—Oops! 


A sample theme on pain and trouble tells readers 
that “. . . we as individuals do not count. All that 
matters is that the world’s destiny be a glorious one; 
and concludes “I try . . . to imagine how marvelous 
will be the paradise millions of laborers will ultimately 
achieve.” [emphasis added] (Thus it suggests the 
socialist Utopia, while undermining belief in Gods 
heaven. ) : 

Then it turns to the discussion of “problems”—the 
favorite topic of the educators who seek to adjust the 
student’s thinking. It uses the “questionnaire” tech- 





nique of presenting the student with countless diffi- 
culties that would ordinarily never occur to him as 
“problems,” but he would accept them simply as part 
of life. Problems “many bvys and girls have named” 
include “Should I smoke or drink against my parents’ 
wishes?” “Should I ‘go steady’ with someone of 
another faith?” . . . “Should I feel guilty about being 
ashamed of my parents?” (p. 31). 


A Choice Selection 


This is a particularly choice selection from “Problem 
Moments.” “Martha has always gone to church with 
her mother, but gradually loses faith and at last feels 
she is hypocritical to attend church. Talking it over 
with her friend, Martha says, ‘Should I attend anyway 
and not let my mother know how I feel?’” 

“More Problem Moments” (We're only getting well 
underway with problems on p. 38) include “Quarrel 
With My Brother” “My Dad Was Angry” . 
“When I Came Home Late” . 


Pupil Begins to Psychoanalyze Himself 


Then, after discussing poverty—which touches on 
roaches, toilets in the hall, debts, unemployment in- 
surance, quarrels over money, etc., the student begins 
to psychoanalyze himself somewhat more thoroughly 
than he did in Enjoying English 11. He writes about 
his own best and worst traits and those of his friends. 
Particularly delightful topics given him for discuss- 
ing other people are: “One of Dad’s Peculiarities” . . . 
“A Sister (Brother) in a Tantrum” . . . “Idiosyncrasies 
of My Aunt (Uncle, Grandfather ).” 

Then follows a “tolerance test” which leads the stu- 


Seventh grader students of St. Patrick’s School, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, proudly display 

their prize winning project of an oil well which 
won first place in the junior division of 

the South Texas Science Fair. The school is 
conducted by the Sisters of the Incarnate Word 
and Blessed Sacrament. 


dent toward ideological neutralism. In another section, 
“You and ‘Your’ Ideas,” it is subtly conveyed to the 
child that his ideas are not his own and that he will 
find himself differing, as he learns to think, from his 
parents and teachers. “In exchanges for old ideas and 
ideals you will find new ones more satisfying and 
stimulating” (p. 149). 

A little later, the book invokes James Harvey Robin- 
son's The Mind In The Making, one of the most 
viciously anti-religious books ever printed. (Is this in 
line with Dr. Glicksberg’s technique of getting stu- 
dents to read dangerous books? ) 

The last part of the book deals with grammar, 
letter writing, etc., but even there Enjoying English 
12 cannot resist injecting a little of the “getting around 
parents” idea. In a sample letter Peggy writes Henry, 

. Henry, I haven't told anybody we're going steady 
again, so don’t you let it out to any of your folks . 
(p. 403). 

It will be best to pass over lightly Jane’s year with 
Enjoying English 12. Suffice it to say that a teacher 
who is persuaded to use one of these books is evi- 
dently put in the position of defending it. The books 
are bound to do harm in one way or another. In Jane’s 
case, her faith in her family and her ideals was un- 
shaken—but her respect for the school had been dealt 
a considerable blow. 

When the teachers fail to see the dangers in such 
books, the problem is laid at the feet of the parent as 
the “first educator.” The Catholic parent knows he 
will be judged by God on how he carried out his 
responsibility for the salvation of his own soul, and 
those of his children. 

We shall be judged for not rising up in wrath at 
what is going on in our schools under various euphe- 
mistic disguises, such as, “modern education,” “guid- 
ance,” “developing the whole child.” This means de- 
veloping his “personality” or ability to get along (they 
mean go along) with the democratic, changing phi- 
losophy of the world, by the people who consider he 
has no soul anyway. The true education of the “whole” 
child, body and soul, belongs to the parents. Popes 
have warned parents to resist any invasion of their 
rights in education. It would: behoove all Catholic 
educators and parents to refresh their memories on 
Christian Education of Youth, by reading or re-reading 
the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI on the subject; 
and by refusing to use any texts or teaching materials 
that are in conflict with its principles. 


Teacher Not Licensed in Psychiatry 


School counselors and teachers are not licensed to 
practice psychiatry; and parents do not send their 
children to school to be psychoanalyzed. The consci- 
entious parent would permit such treatment only 
where is was really necessary, and then only by a 
qualified person of his own choosing, on an individual 
basis. The Catholic teacher who accepts the school- 
room do-it-yourself brand of psychoanalysis is hope- 
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Science and health play an important part in the 
life of students attending St. Patrick’s School, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Charts made 

by fifth grade pupils showing the digestive system 
and parts of a tooth were displayed at the 

South Texas Annual Science Fair. They received 
honorable mention from the judges—eligibility for 
a prize was ruled out because of grade placement. 





lessly naive because she should recognize it as group 
dynamics, designed to change our social and religious 
values, by “adjustment” of our thinking to compromise, 
or the “democratic way.” Only thorough indoctrination 
can make a teacher think she has some special gift 
for guidance that God withheld from parents! 

An article titled, “The Fight For Your Child’s Mind,” 
by Jo Hindman, in the November, 1957, American 
Mercury Magazine (reprints may be had for 15¢ each 
from American Mercury Magazine, 250 W. 57th St., 
N. Y.), states that, “The law stands ready to bolster 
parenthood’s protective right and duty to the child.” 
It is long past time that parents spoke out and de- 
manded protection against the schools’ arbitrarily as- 
suming the role of psychiatric clinic. 


Diocesan Press Takes Notice 


The Texas Catholic for May 5, 1956, published a 
letter from a mother who termed these analyses by the 
children of themselves and their idiosyncrasies, “remi- 
niscent of the ‘self-criticism’ sessions that our returned 
prisoners from Communist countries tell about.” 

Father James E. Noonan, O.M.L, in his column, 
“Evidence of Things,” in The Green Bay Register, 
(November 23, 1956) noted in youth, “an increasing 
spirit of rebelliousness—a resentment toward author- 
ity .. .” He goes on to say that “Child psychologists of 
the modern school tell us that this is a normal phe- 
nomenon, that all children rebel against authority as 
they grow older, that it is part of their increasing in- 
dependence.” But, continues Father Noonan, “This is 
true only in a very limited sense. This spirit has never 
been so marked in a Christian society where respect 
for parents is supposedly a tenet of behavior, as it is 
today. There must be an underlying cause for the 
growing challenge to authority.” 


Pointing out that it is not only the teacher in the 
classroom who influences the thinking of the pupils, 
but also the more remote “teacher” who writes the 
textbooks, or perhaps the educators who have shaped 
the thinking of that writer, he goes on to say of the 
parent-criticizing topics, “To a child brought up on 
the Ten Commandments, the criticism of parents that 


- is thus encouraged would be a sin. To a child brought 


up without sufficient moral and religious training, it 
would suggest disrespect as the proper attitude to- 
ward one’s parents . . . And, ironically enough, the 
better the parent the more scope for resentment, since 
the usual prudent regulations laid down by consci- 
entious parents are presented as “worries.” Father 
Noonan says that requiring a child to write his auto- 
biography and answer impertinent questionnaires, as 
these text books do, is “intolerable,” and prying into 
the children’s and parents’ personal lives, “inexcus- 
able.” He concludes his article by urging parents to 
find out what sort of textbooks, questionnaires, and 
guidance programs are being given their children in 
their schools, and whether they tend to undermine 
parental authority. It is his opinion that, “in conjune- 
tion with the legislation being promoted to make 
parents responsible for juvenile crimes, parents would 
do well to insist on concurrent legislation that makes 
educators and school boards responsible for using texts 
and other materials that incite dissatisfaction or re- 
bellion against parental authority.” 


Secular Press Speaks Up 


In the February 19, 1957, Johnstown Tribune-Demo- 
crat, of Johnstown, Pa., Executive Editor, John F. 
James, says in his editorial, “The exercise in mass 
psychiatry about which I wrote is a classroom under- 
taking outlined in a . . . high-school English text en- 
titled Enjoying English, published by the L. W. Singer 
Company Inc. and authored by seven educators—the 
starry-eyed do-gooders I talked about. The text is 
available for use in high schools throughout America.” 
. .. “I repeat: Fuzzy-minded educational do-gooders 
are ranging far afield when they tear a page from the 
totalitarians’ handbook and undermine the influence 
of the home by encouraging classroom exposes of what 
might or might not be wrong about life in individual 
family circles. What is the No. 1 job of the school, 
anyway? To teach readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic? Or 
to take over the role of mothers and fathers?” 


“The Wanderer" Publishes Satire 


“An Open Letter” on the Enjoying English series, 
was featured in The Wanderer (A national Catholic 
weekly ), of March 8, 1957. This clever bit of satire was 
written by “A Starry-Eyed Mother” who was “ 
simply enchanted . . . at the things they accomplish in 
the schools these days!” After citing various exercises in 
these books, she says of her children, “. . . their whole 
personalities have changed . . .” 

(Continued on page 549) 
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By REV. REGINALD F. WALKER, C.S.Sp., M.A. 





Making the Most of SHAKESPEARE 


From a teacher who has presented Shakespeare to students 
on the secondary level we have both an analysis of the plays 
teachers must discuss with their students and a masterly 
synthesis of the principles which are first aligned analytically. 
The synthesis goes to show that a total view of life gradu- 
ally forces itself out of the constant reading of Shakespeare's 
plays—one corresponding essentially with Catholic teaching. 


Father Walker was educated by the Christian Brothers, Dub- 
lin, and by the Holy Ghost Fathers, Rockwell. He is a gradu- 
ate (Celtic Studies) of the National University of Ireland 
(University College, Dublin) with an M.A. in educational sci- 
ence. He has been a professor at Rockwell College and edi- 
tor of the Rockwell Annual since 1936. He is author of a 2- 
volume Oufline History of the Catholic Church, Pius of Peace, 
Companion to the Study of Macbeth, and pamphlets on youth 
guidance. His contributions have appeared in press and peri- 
odical publication in ‘Ireland. 


Part Il. Synthesis 


We now turn to synthesize the principles which so 
far we have been trying to align analytically. It must 
be clearly understood that what we are about to set 
forth is not a prefabricated theory which Shakespeare 
is called upon to illustrate and exemplify. Rather is it 
a total view of life which gradually forces itself out of 
the constant reading of his plays and is found to corre- 
spond exactly with Catholic teaching. It is sometimes 
argued that one cannot conclude to Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal views of life from the speech of his characters. 
But does it matter in the least what Shakespeare’s views 
were personally as long as the world of character he 
has left us gives voice to the Catholic tradition? 

For this indeed is what it does: “To a man acquainted 
with the Catholic Church and the society it produces,” 
wrote Hilaire Belloc, “nothing is clearer than that the 
plays of Shakespeare were written by a man plainly 
Catholic in habit of mind and for audiences in the 
same Catholic mood.”® 

“Shakespeare is Catholic as the sea is salt,” concurs 
the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. “Did not the very word 
‘Catholicism’ suggest to Matthew Arnold’s mind ‘the 
pellmell of all men and women of Shakespeare’s plays?” 
Shakespeare painted the daily life of a rich and free 
humanity, with the Mass, and all that the Mass repre- 
sents, as its sun and centre.”¢ 

The first thing to notice about Shakespeare is that he 
is objective. He is not out to propagandize a pet theory. 
His work is, in his own words, “to hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature”—to give us a faithful picture of 
life according to the laws of dramatic art, idealizing the 
real and realizing the ideal. 
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Dominant Tone 

If you study any work of pictorial art you will soon 
remark that there is one tonal colour that forces itself 
compellingly upon your attention. The dominant tone 
that stands out insistently from the picture of life pre- 
sented by Shakespearean drama is the constant reitera- 
tion of the sentiment that all men are fundamentally 
equal. You hear this sentiment expressed from below, 
as it were, in speeches such as that of Cassius (“I was 
born free as Caesar”). But strangely enough you hear 
it more frequently from above, in the utterances of 
kings reflecting on the vanities and miseries of their 
state. Recall Hamlet’s musings with Horatio in the 
graveyard. Henry V pacing his bed-chamber in search 
of “sleep, gentle sleep, nature’s soft nurse” reflects 
bitterly that the ship-boy “upon the high and giddy 
mast,” his brains rocked “in cradle of the rude imperi- 
ous surge,” is better off than a king.” 

Richard II tells his courtiers: “Cover your heads, and 
mock not flesh and blood.” “The king,” says Henry V 
“is but a man, as I am: the violet smells to him as it doth 
to me; all his senses have but human conditions: his 
ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a 
man.”® And was it not the realization of this truth that 
burst upon the half-crazed brain of King Lear as he 
sought refuge with the naked Edgar in the hovel on the 
storm-swept heath? 


Demands of Social Life 

But Shakespeare is not an egalitarian like Origen 
nor a leveller like Jean Jacques Rousseau. All men are 
fundamentally equal. Nevertheless, Shakespeare is 
careful to show, social life demands that men be dis- 
posed in diverse and unequal positions, some above, 
some below. This order, or “degree” as Shakespeare 
calls it, is Heaven’s first law. It is evident in the world 
of irrational animal life. It is observable in the inani- 
mate planet world. It is of the very nature of created 
things, something proceeding from the very divine 
essence of the Creator Himself. 

There is a passage of classical beauty in Henry V in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury draws the lesson 
of order from irrational animal life as it is seen in the 
communal activity of the beehive: 

Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion 


To which is fixed as an aim or butt 
Obedience’® 





In Troilus and Cressida Ulysses, addressing Aga- 
memnon, argues to the same conclusion from the 
orderly movement of the planets: 


The heavens themselves, the planets and his centre 
Observe degree, priority and place. 


Place Determined by Merit? 


Now, one might expect that in human society a man’s 
place should be determined by merit: “Let none pre- 
sume to wear an undeserved dignity.” More often than 
not, however, it is otherwise. “Use every man after his 
desert and who should ‘scape whipping?” says Hamlet. 
“And not a man for being simply man, hath any 
honour.” And so a condition of things arises in which 
men are asked to do reverence to other men who may 
be less worthy in talent or virtue or both; and, con- 
versely, in which men who may be keenly conscious of 
their own unfitness or unworthiness (it does happen ) 
are asked to rule others far more gifted by nature and 
by grace: the divine sanctity of authority. 

How does Shakespeare demonstrate the necessity of 
authority, order, and subordination as the essence of 
social life? He could do so in either of two ways. Let 
us call them the positive way and the negative way. 
To demonstrate it in the positive way he could paint 
for us a picture of human life in which that order which 
he postulates as a necessity would be duly observed. 
Such a picture would be a vision of perfect peace: 
peace which is the tranquillity of order. He could 
idealise that vision and cause it to flash out so re- 
splendently that we could not but give it our assent. 
We should just have to say: “There is no possible doubt 
about it. There is life as it was conceived in the mind 
of God and as it should be.” 

But Shakespeare has not done this. The urge of his 
genius caused him to choose the negative way of 
tragedy to express the luminous ideal he conceived of 
the grandeur of order in human life. He shows us life 
with the element of order outraged either from above 
(by the wickedness or folly of rulers) or below (by 
the disobedience of subjects) and he makes his picture 
so chaotic, so terrifying, that again we are forced to 
say: “If this is life without order, then, truly, order 
must be an indispensable element of life’s very es- 
sence.” We are, in fact, forced to this very conclusion 
by an inspired passage to Troilus and Cressida in which 
Shakespeare seems to have been able to foresee the 
calamitous happenings of our age: 


Take but degree away, untune that string 

And, hark! what discord follows; each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
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Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey 
And last eat up himself." 


Fatalistic View? Not So 


Next question: How does the string of degree be- 
come untuned so as to produce the fearful discord that 
crashes through these lives? The answer is: through 
the misuse of his rational powers—intellect and will- 
by man. There would, it is true, seem to be abundant 
evidence that Shakespeare took a fatalistic view of life. 
There are times when his tragic stage seems to cry out 
that human destiny is a thing of chance or that man is 
but the helpless play-thing of the gods who make 
malignant sport of his misery: one could quote from 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Lear. But 
there is equally abundant evidence to show that this is 
but the videtur quod non of Shakespeare’s argument, 
and that he looked upon the men and women of his 
tragedies not as creatures of necessity but as human 
persons, rational beings, endowed with the sovereign 
gifts of intelligence and free will and consequently 
charged with a dread moral responsibility for their 
acts. Recall Hamlet’s words “What a piece of work is 
a man,” the soliloquies of Brutus (“Between the acting 
of a dreadful thing and the first motion”), and Macbeth 
(“If it were done when ’tis done” ). 

The maintenance of order or degree among men de- 
pends upon the right use of his personal freedom on 
the part of each. And this right use of personal freedom 
is found in the exercise of the virtues proper to each 
one’s social status—the king in ruling, the subject in 
obeying. As the central figure in his object lesson 
Shakespeare selects the king; first, because the acts of 
a king are followed by more far-reaching consequences 


“My wife drove me to murder,” accuses Macbeth 

who is brought to trial 

by senior students at St. Mary’s High School, 

New England, North Dakota. Judge Macduff presides over 
the trial at which such eminent witnesses as Fleance, 
Malcolm, and Donalbain testify to the guilt of 

Lord and Lady Macbeth. 





















than the acts of a private citizen (remember Rosen- 
crantz: “The cease of majesty dies not alone”) and 
secondly, because the king, being set upon a pedestal, 
is open to the gaze of all the world in his activity. 
What then is Shakespeare’s procedure? In many 
contexts he makes quite clear to us his concept of the 
perfect prince and of how one bearing the sacred 
charge of authority should comport himself. He then 
sets before us a royal personage such as Richard II, or 
a great leader such as Macbeth, holding much in com- 
mon with us, but, as befits the atmosphere of tragedy, 
built on a vast scale. There is one tragic flaw in the 
make-up of this protagonist—some “vicious mole of 
nature,” either by way of an overwhelming passion or 
a defect in intellect or a warp in the will. Weaving 
together the threads of the story, Shakespeare brings 
this central figure to the crossroads of a vital choice 
(Brutus: “It must be by his death”; Macbeth: “If it 
were done when ‘tis done”). He draws the veil aside 
and shows us the whole mysterious mechanism of 
election, with the interplay of passions, imagination, 
intellect, and will. “We choose by what we are. . . 
In our choices do we betray ourselves, and the habitual 
tenor of our minds, and the real values which life has 
had for us.”'* Either through moral or intellectual 
fault, his protagonist takes the wrong turning—the turn- 
ing that leads to the long road of suffering, culminating 
in the doom of the protagonist and of others (innocent 
perhaps) with him: “Our thoughts are ours, the ends 
none of our own.” Through the vital act of a momentous 
choice, like a man rolling a boulder from a mountain- 
top (he sets in motion a train of circumstances) the 
end of which he cannot foresee, which he is powerless 
to arrest, and which wrecks his own life together with 
the world for which he holds responsibility. There is 
no question of sanctions in the next world, because 
“the selected field of the dramatic art is the compass 
of this mortal life, from the cradle to the grave.”™ 
Shakespeare simply shows that the good and the nat- 
ural are one, and that the violation of the laws im- 


planted in our nature carries with it its own inexorable 
retribution: 


So shall you hear 

Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters, 

Of depths put on by cunning and forced cause, 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall'n on the inventors’ heads.'4 


There then is Shakespeare, imaging for us on the 
stage of tragedy the lessons of eternal wisdom given 
to us in the inspired words of Sacred Scripture: 


Before a man is life and death, good and evil: that 
which he shall choose shall be given to him.1® 

Those who work sin and iniquity are the enemies of 
their own soul.!¢ 


By what things a man sinneth, by the same is he 
tormented.17 


Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil.'8 
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A teacher who is familiar with the lessons of history 
will have little difficulty in illustrating the truth of the 
Shakespearean synthesis from the stage of life. Here 
is just one useful clipping:'® 


“On June 28, 1914, a revolver shot was fired in 
Serajevo, an obscure town in a remote part of 
Eastern Europe. It was fired by a half-crazed stu- 
dent, killed an archduke, and proved the most 
costly individual action in the whole of the world’s 
history. Its consequences, briefly summarised, were 
as follows: 

Total number of soldiers killed. ...... 9, 
Total number of wounded.......... 23, 
Prisoners and missing 5 
Value of property destroyed on land.. £6,165,000,000 
Value of shipping and cargo destroyed £1,400,000,000 


“Taking into account the capitalized value of 
human life, the loss of production and the indirect 
damage to trade and industry, the cost of that 
pistol-shot at Serajevo has been computed by 
experts to amount, in round figures, to sixty-nine 
thousand million pounds. It also cost half-a-dozen 
European monarchs their thrones, produced eco- 
nomic and social revolutions on an unprecedented 
scale, and changed the whole political configura- 
tion of the atlas of the world.” 


Final Application 


The final application is thought-provoking and salu- 
tary. Even although Providence may not have cast our 
lot in the exalted ways of life, nevertheless it is true to 
say that each one of us in his own way is a monarch. 
From the impregnable citadel of his personality each 
one exercises a royal dominion over his own acts and 
over the little world upon which those acts are exer- 
cised. There is no line of demarcation between that 
world and the vaster human universe around: the one 
merges imperceptibly into the other in a continuous 
indivisible unity. By the very least of my conscious, 
moral acts, then, it follows that I am influencing the 
world for good or evil. The thought is mine, the end 
none of my own. Just as by throwing a pebble into a 
pond I send the concentric ripples to the farthest banks, 
just as by breathing, moving, I set up a movement 
which, could we but chart it, would be found to go 
out to the uttermost limits of the physical universe, so 
my every deliberate act is a contribution to ultimate 
order and the peace of God, or to chaos: 


Before a man is life and death, 
good and evil; that which he shall 
choose shall be given to him. 


> How the Reformation Happened, p. 13. 

®* Quoted in The Irish Monthly, December 1937, by A. de 
Blacam: “The Christmas Drama.’ 

7 Act IV, Sc. I. * Richard II, Act III, Sc. 2. * Henry V, Act IV, 
Sc. I. ® Henry V, Act I, Sc. 2. 

" Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Se. 3. 

2 Christ in Shakespeare by Geo. H. Morrison: 101-102. 

18 Thid., 118ff. * Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 2. “ Ecclus. * Tobias XII, 
10. Cf. Ps. C.6. * Wisd. XI, 17. Cf. XII, 27. “ Rom. II, 9. 

It should be explained, of course, that the pistol shot of 
Serajevo was only the immediate proximate cause of World War 
I, and that the responsibility pone with many others besides the 
student who fired it. Cf. Unconditional Hatred, by Captain 
Russell Grenfell, R.N. (New York: Devin Adair Co., 1954). 
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By SISTER MARY VIOLA STRUDEMAN, R.S.M. 


Mother McAuley Liberal Arts H.S., Chicago 43, Illinois 


A Program for 


Making the Secondary School More 


With a wealth of for-instance's our author 
considers Catholic education under four 
pivotal problems: the pupil—his nature and 
needs, the role of the teacher; the curriculum, 
and the administration. The opening of her 
article appeared in the March issue. Herein 
the author offers further practical suggestions 
subject by subject. 


Sister Mary Viola has taught religion, English, 
and business education. She has done much 
work in guidance and testing, having pursued 
an M.A. degree at St. Louis University with 
major in guidance. Sister is a graduate of 
St. Francis Xavier College, Chicago, and she 
has studied at DePaul and Loyola Universities. 


The formal religion classes come in for their share 
of criticism. We all deplore the lack of carry-over into 
daily life of the lessons so carefully imparted in class. 
Reasons suggested for students’ apathy might well be 
the materialistic philosophy of the age in which we live 
and the indifference to morality and religion in so many 
homes. About these we can do little but pray and offer 
the sacrifices of our labors. What do the students give 
as reasons? Unsigned questionnaires revealed the fol- 
lowing: 

“We've had religion all our lives. We get tired of 
hearing the same things over and over.” 

“I don’t think we should have it so often. After all, 
we know our religion. (Do they?) Two or three times 
a week should be enough.” 

“I used to like religion, but some teachers make it so 
cut and dried.” 

“We have as much work in it as in our other classes, 
but we only get one-fourth credit, so I let my religion 
go until I get all my other homework done. Sometimes 
I don’t get religion homework in.” 

“We always hear that religion is the most important 
subject on the program; yet that period is interrupted 
more often than any other. And we get the same 
credit for it as we do for physical education. It just 
doesn’t make sense to me.” 


A Pilot Study 


To counteract these conditions, a few Catholic high 
schools in the Chicago area have agreed to conduct a 
pilot study to revise the curriculum in religion. The 
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changes proposed are rather drastic. The class is to 
meet for one full hour daily and is to be designated as 
“Christian Culture” or “Christian Social Science.” The 
program is designed to train the students to appreciate 
their rich Catholic heritage through a varied program 
of activities centered on the Bible and church history, 
Christian doctrine, the liturgy, and guidance. In this 
program, as exemplified in the curriculum of the liberal 
arts high school: 


. a serious effort is made to bring the student 
beyond the catechetics of grade school days to an 
understanding of deeper meanings of truths of 
faith, essentially man’s eternal destiny, his tem- 
poral inheritance in the natural and supernatural 
order, his difficulties, and the helps God has made 
available to him in the achievement of that 
destiny. The course follows St. Thomas’ order in 
the Summa and is integrated with each subject in 
the curriculum.® 


The work of the week would be divided among sev- 
eral areas: Bible and church history, in which doc- 
trine would be taught in proper time sequence: i.., 
the story of Moses in bible history would be taken with 
the doctrine involved in teaching the Ten Command- 
ments. The liturgy would include a careful study of 
the proper of the Mass of the following Sunday; guid- 
ance could well be an outgrowth of the study of any 
one of the Ten Commandments applied to the students’ 
own situation, with an analysis of what each commands 
and forbids and why, together with a discussion of the 
social significance of the Ten Commandments in the 
world at large. This course would correlate well with 
ancient or world history, giving our youth an apprecia- 
tion of the Judaic-Christian culture and placing their 
religion in its proper historical focus. This is but one 
attempt to bring unity to the welter of facts which 
comprise most of the present religion courses. 

Such an ambitious program requires a rather exten- 
sive room library to supplement the basic text. For the 
liturgy, the Catechetical Guild (St. Paul, Minnesota) is | 
coming out with seasonal sets of leaflets containing aa 
explanation of parts of the proper of the Mass. These 
are inexpensive, and simple in vocabulary. The liturg 
cal novena for Christmas, the Easter vigil, rogation 
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days, ember days, and the lives of the saints are part 
of the enrichment program, and especially saints of 
the Old Testament renowned for fidelity to God’s law. 

Obviously there are drawbacks to the program. It 
will no doubt require specially trained personnel, 
which are not always available. Too, it will take the 
teaching of religion from the homeroom, where, in 
most schools, it generally takes place. The pilot schools 
hope to discover other drawbacks and iron some of 
these out so that the religion program may take its 
rightful place in the secondary school curriculum. 

A student has to possess an awareness of his role in 
the Mystical Body of Christ—his personal call to holi- 
ness. It is the teacher's monumental task to create this 
awareness, to inculcate a strong desire on the part of 
the student to “dare to be different” in a world where 
“everybody is doing it.” 


ideas Without Ideals 


Too often the fallacy that knowledge is goodness 
leads us Catholic teachers to unwarranted quietude. 
We stand aghast at the great loss to the Church when 
our best pupils in religion apostatize. The reason is 
that their faith does not come into action, proving 
again the words of the Angelic Doctor: “Ideas without 
ideals are worth little enough for practical results.”® 

Joy is every Catholic’s birthright, but too often we 
fall into the mistake, well criticized, of teaching “pie 
in the sky, by and by, when we die,” but unmixed 
gloom as our earthly portion. We should strive to 
stress the positive side of our beautiful faith. The 
beatitudes promise joy here below that is to be fol- 
lowed by even greater blessings hereafter. Why not 
use these as standards, along with the Commandments 
with their “Thou shalt not’s?” 


Sponsor Catholic Action Program 


One means of encouraging pupils to put their 
faith to work is to sponsor a program of Catholic ac- 
tion in the high school. Such a program might foster 
activities as follows: visiting the sick and infirm in 
hospitals and homes; doing errands for the incapaci- 
tated; baby-sitting for a busy mother who can’t afford 
the regular fees; spreading Catholic literature in public 
institutions; visiting the local hospitals; assisting in 
teaching catechism to public school children; joining 
the parish adult choir; helping to train altar boys; and 
reading to invalids and shut-ins. 

To establish such an apostolate, two things are 
recommended: 

(1) Sell the student on the plan and fire him with 
enthusiasm. This should not be too difficult if a 
dynamic teacher is in charge. 

(2) Keep the program simple, definite, and concise, 
suited to the high school level. The director listens and 
advises, but the plan of the program is the work of the 
students. Such a program would help to abolish the 
psychological idea that Catholic life is not so much in 
living vitally, as in struggling spiritually not to die.?° 
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In the field of civics or American problems, when 
discussing the structure and history of the American 
Constitution, or constitutional government in general, 
the teacher can deepen the love of Catholicity by 
stressing its part in the growth of the American way of 
life. Of invaluable aid would be a clear discussion of 
the real meaning of the oft-quoted, seldom-understood 
first amendment to the Constitution, so that teenagers 
could combat the false interpretations made by so 
many who advocate separation of Church and State 
without knowing what they are really supporting. 
Would not our students be surprised to learn that 
Benjamin Franklin admitted that his contribution to 
the Constitution of the United States was the result of 
his study of the Constitution of the Dominican Fathers? 


In the History Lesson; in the Sciences 


In third year the students usually take American 
history. Why not include religion while studying the 
Indians? In spite of their seeming polytheism, they did 
believe in a high Manitou. It would be well to explain 
to our students that some of the Indian rites, particu- 
larly those of the Iroquois, that are deemed mere ex- 
pressions of their savage cruelty, were really religious 
services resulting from misconceptions. Such a knowl- 
edge could serve as a stimulus to greater appreciation 
of the gift of the true Faith and a tolerance of those 
less gifted. 

In the ancient history course it might be cited as 
evidence to confute the atheistic influences of the 
modern world that even the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, and other people who lived two and more 
centuries before Christ, believed in a God and a God 
who is all powerful, for the Greeks had their Zeus and 
the Romans their Jupiter. 

The adroit teacher will use the English class to cor- 
relate her work in religion by selecting poems and 
literary pieces that tie in with the latter. In the ad- 
vanced Latin classes the teacher might present small 
doses of the writings of the early Church Fathers for 
translation and assimilation. Others might read the 
Missal in the Latin and strive to follow it at Mass. 

In the sciences where precision is the hoped-for 
outcome, the teacher has an opportunity to draw a 
comparison between the inexorable laws of the sci- 
entist and the observances of our religious laws, which 
always make due provision for individual cases and 
conditions. In explaining the unit on water, the teacher 
may point out that it offers the only exception to the 
general behavior of substances when going from the 
liquid to the solid state. Unlike other liquids, water 
reaches its maximum density before it freezes and 
then expands when it passes into the solid form of ice, 
which floats on top of water. Here is an excellent ex- 
ample of God’s providence. If water followed the uni- 
versal law, fish and other aquatic forms of life could 
not survive the winter season. This is but one of several 
examples which might be used. The mystery of life in- 
trigues even adults. A fascinating experiment to con- 
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duct in a simple laboratory situation is the hatching 
of eggs in an incubator. The students could even devise 
the crude apparatus required, supply the eggs, and 
take turns in keeping it clean and warm. Here the 
teacher can well point out that life comes from life and 
that God alone is the Author of it. 

In algebra when the teacher presents the topic of 
variation, she might use the relation between meritori- 
ous acts and sanctifying grace as an example of direct 
and inverse proportion: the greater the number of 
meritorious acts, the more grace; the more meritorious 
acts, the less temporal punishment. 


In Home Economics 


We all agree that religion classes lay the spiritual 
foundations for Christian family living, but the mate- 
rial help of home economics, grounded on sound moral 
principles makes practical the problems encountered 
in personal and family living by applying to them 
basic religion principles. Religion alone cannot answer 
the problems; the whole person must be educated. 

In the present day the modern mother is just as apt 
to be away from home working as taking care, full time, 
of her family’s needs. Consequently the burden of 
training young ladies for happy home living is now 
more than ever the task of the school. Homemaking is 
for all girls, either as an ultimate vocation or at least 
as an avocation. For those interested and qualified for 
academic subjects, a comprehensive one-year course 
may be offered in the fourth year. For those less quali- 
fied, the same subject-matter can be offered over a 
three-year period, the course each year being com- 
prehensive in scope. Too often the home economics 
courses are shunted from their rightful place in the 
curriculum. Certainly no other task we have as educa- 
tors is more important in the natural order than to 
prepare students for reality in the world: to make 
Christian students more responsible as wives and 
mothers. 

Food preparation, clothing for the whole family, 
child development taught from the family-centered 
point of view would make the student richer for her 
responsibilities as a mother. The teacher directs her 
activities to the sowing of necessary virtues, attitudes, 
appreciations, techniques, and habits requisite for 
happy home life. She does this by providing oppor- 
tunities for the girls to acquire these desirables in a 
concrete, practical, life situation. 


In Business Subjects; Provide Incentive 


In business subjects, teachers have a specific help in 
the timed typing tests put out by the Catholic Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. These contain in simple 
form Catholic doctrine recommended for business 
workers, as well as simplified versions of some parts of 
the encyclicals. Father Johnston, of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, cited the twofold problem of business teachers 
in training students: “to recognize the moral dimension 
of business situations and to develop habits of con- 
sidering these problems in terms of their moral princi- 
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ples.” The second is to motivate students to transfer 
this intellectual knowledge into practice when meeting 
the business problems of everyday life. He recom- 
mends more training in business ethics, an increased 
integration of moral principles in existing courses." 

Visits from personnel officers in which they tell what 
they want when hiring a worker will supply the im- 
petus needed to work for the goals set up by the 
teacher. Great stress should be laid on the dignity of 
human labor, the obligation to do an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay, and the need for being 
happy in one’s work in order to achieve satisfaction in 
it. It is the duty of the business education teacher to 
train her students to recognize business courses as a 
means to their end—to cultivate a proper sense of 
values and to subordinate love of material gain to their 
love of God. Loyalty and prudence are indispensable 
traits in an office worker. The real Christian will take 
the long range view of ultimate return and eternal 
values. The business teacher can realize these goals if 
she works on them one at a time, creating situations 
when the students will themselves see the need for 
them. 

The strict discipline required of athletes is good for 
the soul as well as for the body, since it trains the will 
to obey. If boys have the will power to obey training 
rules, they will find it easier to submit to the con- 
tinued discipline of penance and mortification required 
of the good Catholic. Boys and girls who enjoy physi- 
cal exercise are not inclined to make of sports an in- 
strument of sin. Sports develop not only the muscles 
but also the mind and the personality. These points 
may be used as incentives for students who fail to 
participate actively in the school’s athletic program. 


The Fourth Pivotal Problem—The Administration 


The administration of the school provides the frame- 
work in which all the recommendations of the previous 
paragraphs are to be carried out. To the administrator 
generally falls the task of engaging or approving the 
selection of the lay members of the high school faculty. 
Here great care is needed in order that only practical, 
high-principled Christians, and preferably Catholics, 
are employed. Hero-loving youth, as mentioned else- 
where, will be quick to imitate the conduct of lay in- 
structors, who, in many ways, exert a more potent in- 
fluence than do the religious teachers. For in a school 
staffed largely by nuns, brothers, or priests, the lay 
teacher enjoys a novel position. The lay instructor 
who frequents the sacraments and lives a happy home 
life in his community is doing much to influence the 
ideals and lives of his pupils. 

It is the administration which gives the impetus to 
religious observances in the school. The principal 
fosters and promotes sodality activities, the mission 
collection, the spread of popular devotions approved 
by the Church. Pious practices observed in our day 
still appeal to modern teen-agers: the ransom of pagal 
babies, with the attendant privilege of selecting its 
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name; the daily recitation of the Rosary led by the 
students themselves; the distribution and perusal of 
the League leaflets of the Apostleship of Prayer, to- 
gether with the marking of the chart for good works 
done during the month; the May altar, erected by the 
students themselves; the Advent wreath, and the Mary 
candle. These are but a few of the practices which 
perhaps in many schools have fallen into disuse be- 
cause no in authority encouraged their observance 
and continuance. Others are the use of holy water, 
with a font conveniently located at the door of every 
classroom; the saying of a short prayer whenever a fire 
engine or ambulance passes, or the church bell tolls 
for a funeral; the offering of the work of the hour made 
aloud in unison at the striking of the clock or the 
change of classes; and the singing of familiar and be- 
loved hymns, many of which are, regrettably, unknown 
to our students. A casual observer could not help notic- 
ing the disregard and careless ease with which most 
Catholics pronounce the Holy Name of Jesus. Bowing 
the head is still recognized as an act of reverence to 
the Second Person when saying His Name. 


As Counselor 


But it is perhaps in the role of counselor that the 
administrator contributes most toward making the 
Catholic school more Catholic. Often our students 
complain justifiably that they do not receive enough 
guidance while in school. They fail to consider the 
many demands made upon the classroom teacher, 
while they are quick to discern that public schools, 
with the taxpayers’ money, make available many 
facilities for guiding the student on his way. By budget- 
ing her time wisely, the principal of the Catholic high 
school can try to salvage enough hours to interview at 
least all the members of the graduating class to help 
them in selecting a Catholic college that fits their needs 
or an occupation which will enable them to earn a 
decent living in accordance with Christian social 
principles as enunciated by the present and previous 
reigning Pontiffs. 


Influence Far-Reaching 


Above all, the administrator can give the example 
of a Christlike person in her dealings with all. Youth 
are quick to recognize sincere virtue or its absence. 
The principal who tries to solve the problems of the 
students and her faculty with Christian empathy and 
far-sightedness cannot help drawing from her charges 
the needed support and understanding of her arduous 
role. Her influence will be felt far beyond the confines 
of her office or the doors of the school. The sympathetic 
administrator encourages those under her in fostering 
ideals and attitudes among the students chiefly by the 
power of her example of unfailing charity, patience, 
and integrity in the many demands made upon her. 

It cannot be stressed often enough that the solution 
of the problem of how to make our secondary schools 
more Catholic lies in the sincere effort to impart to the 
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students a set of worthwhile ideals and attitudes which 
will be a part of them in the life they lead after school 
days. This is the work of divine grace in a free agent 
striving ever to fulfill the command of Christ, “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations.” 


* Inviolata, Sister Mary, R.S.M., and Sister Mary of the Angels, 
R.S.M., “The Catholic Liberal Arts High School,” Catholic 
Educational Review, LIV (May, 1956), page 316. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas, Discussions and Arguments. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1911, page 294. 

* Rev. Gerald Fitzgibbons, “Catholic Action in the High 
School,” NCEA Proceedings, 1931, pages 237-44. 

“L. J. Twomey, “Making the Dignity of the Human Person 
the Heart of Education,” Catholic Business Education Review, 
VI (June, 1945), pages 17-22. 





What Textbooks You Approve! 


(Continued from page 538) 


The Green Bay Register for August 2, 1957, printed 
an excellent article comparing excerpts from Catholic 
Child Guidance, a pamphlet, by the Rev. Daniel M. 
Dougherty, published by the Paulist Press, with ex- 
cerpts from various textbooks that are in current use, 
even in some Catholic schools. Many of these ex- 
cerpts are recognizable as being taken from the En- 
joying English series (as is the example below). The 
philosophy forced on our children as “guidance” and 
“life adjustment” through the medium of such text- 
books is using the “group dynamics” indoctrination. 
It is completely at odds with the philosophy of Catho- 
lic guidance, which has a different set of values— 
absolute values—and which is intended to bring the 
child closer to Christ! 

To quote just one comparison from this rather 
lengthy article: 


CaTHOLIC CHILD FrRoM MopERN TEXTBOOKS 


GuIDANCE 
“In your opinion, which of the ob- 


“Again St. Thomas 
points out to parents 
trul interested in 
guiding their children 
that the virtue of forti- 
tude gives the child a 
capacity to be patient 
and to persevere. Pa- 
tience, he tells us, has 
to do with the bearing 
of troubles which 
come unceasingly in 
life, whether they 
come by life’s own 
whims or by the ac- 
tions of others in deal- 
ing with us.” 


stacles or problems listed below is the 
greatet barrier to success in school 
life? Ill health, poverty, illness at 
home, unhappy home, physical defect, 
unattractive home, difficulty in learn- 
ing, conflict with parents, lack of 
popularity, lack of good looks, feeling 
of inferiority, feeling of superiority, 
being too short or too tall, inability to 

et along with pes, feeling of being 

ifferent from the group, shyness, poor. 


eyesight, day dreaming, fear of failure, 
i 


inability to concentrate. 

“A persistent worry or trouble makes 
an excellent theme topic. Writing 
about your trouble or worry will help 
you clarify it, and pinpoint it.” 

“Ideas for Theme Topics: My Par- 
ents Don’t Understand, Crippled by 
Shyness, Blighted by Illness . . . Why 
I Feel Inferior, Not An Athlete. . .” 


Perhaps we could conclude this article in no better 


way than to quote Father Dougherty, when he says, 
“Why do parents (and we take the liberty of adding 
Catholic teachers) allow the child to get so mixed-up 
with the things of sense and time that there is no room 
for the things of faith and eternity?” 
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By REV. HENRY GARDNER, M.A. 


Superintendent of Schools, 415 N. 15th St., Kansas City, Kansas 


Should Lay Teachers 


Father Gardner, superintendent of schools since 1953 is a 
product of St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas, Kenrick 
Seminary, and Catholic University (M.A.). He was coach 
of all sports and teacher at Hayden H.S., Topeka, for seven 
years; he has been teaching at Donnelly College, Kansas 
City since 1954. 


Affirmative View 


“INDEED, IT FILLS Our Soul with consolation and grati- 
tude toward the Divine Goodness to see, side by side 
with religious men and women engaged in teaching, 
such a large number of excellent lay teachers.” If 
Pope Pius XI could make that statement in 1929 what 
would be his words today if he could see the great 
strides that have been made since in Catholic educa- 
tion, especially here in America. By comparison, the 
present number of schools, pupils, and teachers—par- 
ticularly lay—in this country would make that same 
school system in 1929 seem like an infant. 

That the lay teacher is with us, and with us to stay, 
is a fact recognized by all leading Catholic educators. 
No longer a stop-gap, she (most of them are women) 
has become a vital part of Catholic education and a 
beacon of hope for the critical years that lie ahead. 

Let us face it. Necessity demands that most of our 
lay teachers teach religion today, especially in the 
elementary schools. There simply isn’t the religious 
personnel to go around. In some of the largest schools 
in this writer’s archdiocese, one half the faculty is 
made up of lay members. There are many schools 
throughout the country with a higher ratio of lay 
teachers. Some even have an all-lay faculty. During 
the past year (1956-57) there were five schools in 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans staffed entirely by 
the laity. The largest of these was Our Lady of Mercy 
School, Baton Rouge, where 24 lay teachers taught 
732 boys and girls. Mrs. Clifford Blanchard, the 
principal, was in full charge. Certainly the pastor and 
his assistants could not teach religion to all these 
youngsters every day. 


Majority Prepared in College 


Because it is necessary that the lay teachers teach 
the religion classes does not mean that such a practice 
is merely tolerated or that it is far from ideal. The 
majority of our lay teachers today have either attended 
or graduated from Catholic colleges where theology 
is an integral part of the curriculum. Last year, for 
example, an incident came to our attention of a pastor 
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employing a non-Catholic to teach in his school who 
graduated from a Catholic college. When asked about 
the teaching of religion, she replied, “Why shouldn't 
I teach it? After all, I’ve had four years of religion 
in a Catholic college.” After supervising her class the 
pastor remarked that the knowledge of religious truths 
evidenced in her pupils ranked with the best in the 
school. 


Practice Widespread 


The 1957 edition of the Handbook of Regulations 
for the Schools of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati con- 
tains a definite statement as to who should do the 
teaching of religion. “Unless there is a special reason 
in individual cases, the teacher of religion in the 
elementary school, except where the teaching is de- 
partmentalized, should be done by the regular class- 
room teacher, whether the teacher is a Religious or 
a lay teacher.”"* The Rev. Henry J. Husmann, in a 
study made at Catholic University in 1956, found that 
all 125 lay teachers interviewed in the elementary 
schools of Kansas taught their own classes during the 
religion period.’ In a similar study made recently in 
New Jersey, Frank B. Pesci reports that the “majority 
of elementary and secondary schools did permit the 
lay instructors to teach religious classes.”* 

The fact is that lay teachers the country over are 
teaching religion in our Catholic schools. There is no 
alternative. Either they do it, or, in most cases, it 
simply will not be done. It is understood, of course, 
that all such classes should be supervised by the pastor 
and his assistants as often as possible for they are 
ultimately responsible for the religious education of 
the children in the parish. Naturally, where necessity 
demands that a non-Catholic, who knows little or 
nothing about the faith, be employed, an exception 
must be made. The exceptions will be few. 


Minimum Requirements Set 


Admittedly, poorly instructed lay teachers will give 
to the Church poorly instructed children. This is true 
in the teaching of religion as well as in the secular 
subjects. But are we employing such lay teachers 
today? The answer is an emphatic No. A close exami 
nation of many school handbooks will reveal that 
certificates from the superintendent's office are nec 
essary before any teacher is permitted to teach in the 

(Continued on page 552) 
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By RT. REV. MSGR. HENRY M. HALD 


Superintendent of Schools, 75 Greene Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Teach Religion? 


Monsignor Hald is a product of St. John's College (A.B., 
M.A.) and Fordham University (Ph.D.) where he specialized 
in philosophy. Both St. John's University and St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, honored him with the LL.D. degree. His teach- 
ing experience includes four years at Cathedral College, 
twenty years as lecturer at the Diocesan Normal School 
Hist. of Education) and lecturer at St. John's University 
school administration). He is author of two books on scripture 
and various articles. 


Negative View 


THE WRITER takes part in this discussion—from the 
negative side—in order to offer viewpoints which must 
not be regarded as absolute but as conditional. 

Everyone, of course, should teach religion if and 
when the opportunity presents itself, and at all times 
by good example. Even those who have not had the 
advantage of taking regular courses in the subject 
should seize every prudent opportunity to explain the 
teaching of our Faith, provided they are certain of 
their knowledge. 

The answer, No, to this article’s title question, how- 
ever, implies that the teaching of religion as a subject 
in the curriculum should be left to priests and Re- 
ligious who in the seminary and novitiate have re- 
ceived formal instruction in the subject and have been 
trained to teach it. 

It is admitted that many lay teachers have received 
adequate instruction both in content and method and 
that they lead exemplary lives. Such teachers may be 
entrusted with the difficult task of molding the 
characters of their students into the likeness of Christ. 

Sometimes there is an unreasonable objection 
offered by parents against such teachers because they 
are not Religious. In the minds of many mothers and 
fathers the habit does make the monk. There is no 
doubt that the religious garb gives a great advantage 
to the teacher, but frequently, especially in the sec- 
ondary school, the teaching and life of a learned, 
pious layman does more good than that of a Religious. 
Students regard the Religious as a professional who 
must speak and act as he does, while the lay teacher 
is not a professional and any unction with which he 
teaches comes from the heart. 


Drawing Attention to Exceptional Cases 


From reading the above one would think that the 
writer is arguing for the opposite side. He merely 
wishes to draw attention to the exceptional cases that 
make the rule. Since the demand for lay teachers in 
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our schools is constantly increasing we are faced with 
the problem of supply. We cannot limit our choice to 
the graduates of our Catholic schools; in many dioceses 
because of the lack of Catholic colleges we are forced 
to employ Catholic graduates of secular institutions. 
Many such graduates have had no instruction in reli- 
gion other than that given in preparation for First Holy 
Communion and Confirmation. Such meagre informa- 
tion may be supplemented by knowledge obtained 
from brief Sunday sermons. Certainly such information 
bears little relationship to the knowledge which a 
graduate may have of secular subjects. 


Courses in Teaching Religion? 


Even the graduates of many of our Catholic colleges 
have no courses in the teaching of religion. Pope St. 
Pius X pointed out that no one should be permitted 
to undertake the grave responsibility of teaching 
Christian doctrine without first being trained in the 
science of teaching religion. A glance through the 
catalogues of our Catholic colleges reveals that all 
offer courses in religion but few in its teaching, with 
the possible exception of the schools of education. 

Most applicants for teaching positions come from 
colleges offering the regular liberal arts courses. 
Courses in the methodology of religion find no place 
in the curriculum. Such teachers find themselves in 
difficulty when presenting a lesson. They usually fall 
back on the old question and answer method with 
emphasis on memory work. Religion, since it is not 
only a subject to be learned but also to be practiced, 
makes demands upon a teacher unlike any other sub- 
ject. It must be presented in a way not only to impart 
knowledge but also to inspire the student to translate 
his knowledge into action. Religion must be known 
and lived. All the findings of a sound methodology 
must be used in gaining the desired effect. We have 
been criticized for years because our religion teaching 
has not progressed with that of the secular subjects. 
It is important, therefore, that the teacher not only 
know and faithfully practice his religion but also that 
he be able to present it in an interesting, attractive 
way that will deeply imbed it into the student's mind 
and move his will to action. Hence a course in the 
teaching of religion is necessary. It is very doubtful 
that many of our lay teachers have had such a course. 

It has been said above that the religious garb is a 

(Continued on page 553) 
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diocesan schools. Minimum requirements, even in the 
field of religion, are set down. For example, the 
Handbook of the Cincinnati archdiocese requires of 
the lay teacher: “The religious preparation shall con- 
sist of a minimum of 8 semester hours in religion in a 
program approved by the Superintendent of Schools.”® 
The Diocese of Pittsburgh requires 16 hours of religion 
before a permanent permit will be issued to any 
teacher. Even for a renewal of a temporary permit 
two of the 10 additional college hours required must 
be in the field of religion unless they have already 
been obtained.® 

The statement is heard oftentimes that the lay 
teacher is not an efficient teacher of religion. But is 
it true? In the past, comparisons were made between 
the Religious and the totally unprepared lay teacher. 
No longer can this comparison be made since the 
majority of lay teachers today are professionally 
trained for their work. If given the opportunity, they 
can do a good job. They are already doing it. 


Examples, Past and Present 


Lay men and women did most of the teaching of 
religion in the early days of Christianity and the 
Middle Ages; and they did it well. What progress 
would our missionaries make in spreading the faith 
without help from their lay catechists? Here at home 
we depend strongly on them to teach our public school 
pupils, particularly in those cities where permission 
is given for released time. The Sacred Congregation 
of the Council in 1935—long before the tremendous 
need for lay teachers was apparent— had this to say 
about the necessity of using the lay teacher for re- 
ligious instruction. “In places where on account of 
the scarcity of priests the clergy themselves cannot 
sufficiently perform the work of teaching Christian 
doctrine, let the Ordinaries take active steps to supply 
capable catechists of both sexes to help the pastors. 
Let them teach religion in the parochial or in the 
public schools.”* 

A venerable old pastor from Prince Edward Island 
states that during his day all the schools were staffed 
with lay personnel and that they also taught the 
religion classes. The States today owe a great deal of 
gratitude to this little island for supplying so many 
distinguished priests to work in our midst—priests, 
who, for the most part, received their catechism under 
the tutelage of a lay master. 

In such a Catholic province as Quebec, the lay 
teachers outnumber the Religious almost four to one, 
and who among us would make bold to say that our 
Catholicity is so much superior to that of Quebec. 
In Belgium, a country 95 per cent Catholic, the ma- 
jority of Catholics are enrolled in the official public 
schools and are taught religion by lay teachers com- 
missioned by the Church. In Scotland the lay teachers 
must pass a rigid examination in religion before they 


are allowed to teach the subject. They must also be 
well trained in the best methods of imparting this 
knowledge to children. The point is: lay teachers do 
teach the religion classes. 

Unquestionably, the majority of Catholic parents 
would prefer that their children be taught the rudi- 
ments of the faith by dedicated priests, sisters, and 
brothers. This has been traditional in our country and, 
without doubt, the job has been well done. But does 
this deny the fact that the job cannot be equally well 
done by competent and well-trained laymen and 
women? It has been done in other countries. Why 
can't it be done here? We have no reason to believe 
that the religious training given our children is supe- 
rior to that given in other countries where lay people 
do much of the teaching. In all probability, we shall 
not be greater saints or sinners whether we are taught 
our religion by religious or lay teachers. 


Make a Practical Contribution 


Apart from the actual teaching of religious truths 
as found in the catechism and the bible history, the 
layman or woman has another contribution to make 
to the religious formation of the child. That contribu- 
tion is the more practical application of religion to 
everyday living as it affects the home life, the business 
life, and the social life of the ordinary lay person. 
Many benefits accrue to our children from the con- 
secrated lives of our teaching Sisters. No one can dis- 
pute this. Yet, because of the community life which 
they lead it stands to reason that they will not be 
able to explain and describe the applications of re- 
ligion to the everyday, work-a-day world in the same 
way as the lay teacher who is part of it. Furthermore, 
if the child sees the Sister and the lay teacher har- 
moniously working together, each equal to the other 
in all phases of the curriculum, he can better under- 
stand that religion must be a vital part of his daily 
home life, his future business and social life. 

Christian education means integration of areas of 
knowledge with religion. The integration of religion 
with special areas of knowledge is, therefore, an obli- 
gation of both the lay and the religious teacher. This 
important phase of Catholic education will be only 
a disguise if the lay teacher is looked upon as not 
knowing enough about her religion to be able to teach 
it in the classroom. Children catch on fast. This point 
has been emphasized by a well-known lay teacher in 
St. Louis, Mrs. James Nelson Welch. 

Generally speaking, even in the teaching of re- 
ligion there should be no exception in the case of 
the lay teacher because if she cannot be trusted 
to teach the formal class in religion at the level 
of the grade she is teaching, she should not be 
trusted with a class in a Catholic school where 
everything that is taught must be ‘brought into 
full conformity with the Catholic faith.’ ”* 


Monsignor Thomas Quigley contends that the 
reason why more Catholics in this country have not 
(Continued on opposite page ) 
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influenced the American political, social, and cultural 
life to a greater extent may well be due to the fact 
that the laity have been excluded from the office of 
teaching religion to our boys and girls. There has 
been a tendency for the American Catholic to sepa- 
rate himself and his religion from the American life; 
to leave everything to the clergy and the Religious.® 


Were there in this country Catholic laymen and 
women, well-trained theologians, actively en- 
gaged in teaching religion in our schools and 
colleges, we would, undoubtedly, possess a real 
weapon for national Catholic Action. There is no 
reason in the world why such persons could not 
teach our children just as efficiently as do the lay 
teachers of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Canada, and they would constitute for the Church 
a large, strong body of well informed, educated, 
and articulate lay apostles.’° 


This may be the opinion of a single individual but 
who is going to say that is merely conjecture. One 
thing is certain. The lay teacher has found her place 
in the Catholic school. She must be made to feel that 
she is welcome, wanted, a vital part of the teaching 
family. Then will she realize that she is an important 
agent in the education of the whole child—that she is 


preparing him for security in this life and citizenship 
in the Life hereafter. 


Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (N.C.W.C. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1936), 34. 

* Handbook of Regulations for the Schools of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1957), 10. 

*Rev. Henry J. Husmann, The Present Status of the Lay 
Teachers in the Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools in 
Kansas, Summary Report of an Unpublished Master’s Thesis 
(Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 1956). 

* Frank B. Pesci, “Lay Teachers in New Jersey,” The Catholic 
Educator, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (October 1955), 137. 

p. cit., 72. 

* Handbook of School Policies and Practices, Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh (Pittsburgh, Pa. 1956), 108. 

* Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, “On the 
Better Care and Promotion of Catechetical Instruction,” trans. 
Ecclesiastical Review, XCIII (July 1935), 53-54. 

*Mrs. James Welch, “The Place of the Lay Teacher in the 
Parochial School and the Work of the Lay Teacher’s Guild in 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis,” National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, Vol. L, No. 2 (November 1953), 20. 


* Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas Quigley, “The Lay Teacher and 
~~. Musart (February 1955), 38. 
id., 41. 
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great aid in teaching. The prejudice is always in 
favor of its wearer. It is presumed that he is not only 
a hearer but also a doer of the Word. Moreover, the 
three vows add a note of sanctity to the Religious 
which the lay teacher, no matter how exemplary his 
life, lacks. This is the reason why parents prefer to 
have their children taught by Religious. In some cases 
such preference may be unfair and even unreasonable 
—but it usually exists and the lay teacher finds the 
handicap difficult to overcome. 

Administrators meet the problem in various ways. 
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Lay teachers may handle the alternate grades in an 
elementary school so that the pupils will meet a Re- 
ligious every other grade or year. In some schools, in 
order to satisfy the parents, Religious form a religion 
department and teach the subject in all grades. While 
the Religious is in the lay teacher’s class, the latter 
is teaching a secular subject in the home room of the 
Religious. Experience shows that the latter system 
seldom works satisfactorily because the lay teacher 
resents the inference that he does not know his re- 
ligion or that he is not worthy to teach it. 


A Solution to Weaken the Negative View 


And the solution? To insist that all teachers be given 
courses in content and method, and to build up in 
the minds of parents and students the conviction that 
religion is a subject that can be learned and taught by 
religious and lay teachers alike. Many lay teachers 
are leading lives of sanctity. Because they realize the 
importance of teaching religion, they serve our stu- 
dents at great personal sacrifice. Many are leading 
dedicated lives. It is our hope that the great growth 
of our schools will lead to a better appreciation of the 
part the lay teacher plays in Catholic education, and 
to a just recognition of his service. 


Philadelphia, Host to the NCEA 
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Teaching Communities”; and the Rev. J. Cyril Duke- 
hart, S.S., on “Guidance of Prospective Candidates to 
the Religious Life.” On Thursday evening at 8:00, 
priests and Brothers directors of vocations will hold 
a meeting. Brother G. Henry, F.S.C., will lead the 
group in discussion. The closing meeting on Friday 
morning at 9:00 presents but one paper, “Basic Con- 
cepts of Vocations” by the Rev. Matthew Fogarty, 
M.S.SS.T. 


Other Organizations 


The Newman Club chaplains section, the youngest 
section of the Association, schedules three sessions: 
Tuesday, April 8, at 2:30 p.m.;:‘Wednesday, April 9, at 
9:30 a.m. and at 2:00 p.m. Group discussion of the 
work of chaplains in Newman Clubs offers all chaplains 
an opportunity to participate. 

A special section on architecture and school plan- 
ning on Thursday, April 10, at 9:30 a.m., under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
takes as its theme: “Do Our School Buildings Aid 
Education?” A first paper by Mr. Zephryn Marsh takes 
up the subject, “The Need for Effective School Build- 
ings.” “Fenestration” is the title of a paper by Mr.* 
Ralph Huff. A question and answer period on areas of 
interest to Catholic administrators and to architects, 
will follow. 

The Catholic Audio-Visual Educators (CAVE) 
have their program detailed elsewhere in this issue. 

(Continued on page 583) 





MARY MANSE COLLEGE 
Toledo, Ohio 


Mary Manse College, liberal arts college for women, resident 
and day, was founded in 1922 as the Diocesan Woman’s College 
by His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, D.D., then Bishop of 
Toledo. It is conducted by the Ursuline Nuns of Toledo, Ohio, 
and operates under the charter granted to the Ursuline Convent 
of the Sacred Heart in 1873. 


LOCATION 

Mary Manse College campus of five acres, with twelve build- 
ings, is located in one of the best residential sections of the city 
of Toledo, Ohio, which city is easily accessible by principal air, 
train, and bus transportation. Correspondence regarding admis- 
sion to the College should be addressed: The Registrar, Mary 
Manse College, Collingwood Boulevard, Toledo, Ohio. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


Mary Manse College is accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and the Department of Education of the State 
of Ohio. The College holds membership in the following organ- 
izations: Association of American Colleges; Ohio College Asso- 
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ciation; National Catholic Educational Association; American 
Association of College Registrars; American Library Association; 
Catholic Library Association; Ohio Library Association; National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers. 


FACULTY 


Ursuline Nuns; priests; lay men and women officers of instruc- 
tion. 


LIBRARY 
29,000 volumes; current periodicals; audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in 
Education; Bachelor of Music; Bachelor of Nursing in which 
program Mary Manse College is affiliated with St. Vincent Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE CURRICULUM 


History Music Speech 
Biology Latin Religion 
Physics Greek Fine Arts 
Commerce French Sociology 
Chemistry English Philosophy 
Economics Spanish Psychology 
Education German Mathematics 
Library Science 
Political Science 
Home Economics 
Nursing Education 
Physical Education 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Mary Manse Lecture Series and 
Catholic Forum; freshmen orientation; health clinic; guid- 
ance services; annual retreat; formal and informal social 
functions: Gregorian Institute of America and Institute of 
Technology summer sessions. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Mary Manse Student Association; 
National Federation of Catholic College Students; Students’ 
Spiritual Council; Green Quill (literary); Modern Lan- 
guage Club; Art Club; Resident Students’ Association; In- 
terracial Club; Ramblers (dramatic); Sodality. 


Athletics: The Athletic Association arranges for a well-rounded 
program of intramural indoor and outdoor seasonal sports. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to the Freshman Class. Students will be admitted to 
the college either by examination or by certificate from an ac- 
credited high school, accompanied by satisfactory references. 
Candidates for admission must present 16 high school units: 
English (3); American History or Civics (1); Algebra (1); 
Geometry (1); Science (1); Foreign Language (2); Electives 
(7). The electives may be selected from any subjects counted 
toward graduation in an accredited high school, with the fol- 
lowing restrictions: a. No subject may be presented for less than 
a half unit of credit. b. Of the seven units not more than two 
in vocational subjects may be presented. c. Vocal music and 
physical training will not be recognized for credit. 


Admission to advanced standing. Any student desiring to enter 
Mary Manse from another college must have her complete 
record sent from that institution to the Registrar at Mary Manse. 
Advanced credit will be given only for courses which the stu- 
dent might have taken if all her work had been done at Mary 
Manse, and her standing in these courses must meet the require- 
ments of the point system in effect at Mary Manse. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


Tuition (day students ) 
Tuition and board 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded on the basis of the results of a com- 
petitive examination given at the college in March, letters of 
recommendation from the high school principal, the pastor, and 
others who know the candidate socially, and on the high school 
record of the applicant. The amount of the scholarship covers 
tuition only aa does not include fees. It is expected that all 
scholarship winners will remain at Mary Manse College for four 
years. 

There are a limited number of service scholarships available for 
students who need financial assistance. The securing of these 
scholarships depends on the need, scholastic record, and general 
ability of the student. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top: aerial view; the seniors make a basket; Our 
Lady Hall (science laboratories) looking toward main 
building. 

Opposite page, bottom: biology students at work in the labora- 
tory; practice teaching in St. Angela Hall (demonstration 
school on campus); Lourdes (residence) Hall reception 
room. 

This page: an ensemble class in the school of music; nursing; a 
scene on dedication day; Lourdes (residence) Hall pro- 
vides complete and home-like living facilities, a suite on 
ground floor includes reception rooms, music, sun, and 
television rooms, as also a library with standard reference 
works, basement houses smoker, luncheonette with snack 
bar, laundry facilities, and art department. 
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10 Dilly andl Kelley 


AND TO ALL YOUR PUPILS... For You To Order Whatever 
Curricular Materials You Can For Next Fall... NOW! 


You'll organize your classes 
more quickly, and your boys 
and girls will fall into a 
desirable pattern of study 

so much sooner. 

Be sure your pupils’ 
MESSENGERS are among 

the needs you order. 


There is a MESSENGER for every grade: The YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER is published in School and 
Confraternity editions for grades 6-9; the JUNIOR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER, in School and Confraternity 
editions for grades 3-6; OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, in 
three separate school editions for grades 1, 2, and 3, 
and a Confraternity edition for grades 2-3. 

TREASURE CHEST, of course, is for all ages. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc 
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TEACHER 10 TEACHER 
IN BRIEF 


THE MISSING 
SUPPLEMENT 


By Connie Darowski and Dorothy 
Haile, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuis 1s A supplement to all educa- 
tional texts. These seem to leave 
out the unforgettable characters 
you meet in your teaching en- 
deavors. There are times when you 
wish that you could ward off these 
little monsters with just a flit gun. 
The majority of classes are normal 
(we trust), with the following few 
exceptions, which add that little bit 
of sunshine to every teacher’s day. 
(Ha! Ha!) 

Bill “Beggar” never has a pencil, 
nor paper, nor anything else he 
should have. Always found study- 
ing—but it’s his neighbor’s home- 
work. Bill has perfect vision, es- 
pecially during tests. Seated behind 
Bill is another “gem,” Robert “Radi- 
cal.” Robert is noted for his famous 
last words: “My mother says” or 
“My father said. . .” Robert insists 
on using his own methods and tech- 
niques in school work. He’s always 
ready with a revolutionary idea or 
“How things should be done.” Next 
to Robert sits Sam Sleepy (not long 
for this world; he’s always in an- 
other). Ask Sam to spell “dog” and 
you get that bewildered look, as if 
you had asked him for Einstein’s 
theory of relativity; but he’s al- 
ways ready to give a helping hand 
to Irma “Mink.” Irma is that well- 
dressed “doll” seated at his left. 
= the class fashion plate! (1Q: 

Second row, fourth seat, finds 
Louie “Lightfingers,” that is if he 
is not looking for something he 
(might have) lost. “It looks like 
mine . . . I had one just like that” 
- . . “I didn’t take nuthin’.” 
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The joker on top of the deck is 
none other than Dennis “Menace.” 
Dennis is always at the scene of 
the pushing, kicking, talking, and 
teasing his classmates. Dennis is 
a professional in the manufacture of 
spit balls (ouch). In the first row, 
first seat, sits the one and only Alice 
“Smart.” Alice knows all, sees all, 
and tells all. Without this pearl, all 
would seem hopeless. 

Any resemblance to persons liv- 
ing or dead is purely intended! 


RECOLLECTION AND 
THE APOSTOLATE 


By Rev. Paul J. Williams, S.M., 
Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Switzerland 


IN HIS ATTEMPTS to become recol- 
lected, the apostle must realize that 
he faces a struggle with the “old 
man” in the effort to acquire the 
ability to withdraw temporarily 
from immediate concerns. Patience 
and repeated acts of recollection 
are required from him, but the 
main element for success is the 
grace of God. What are some 
thoughts that may help the soul 
to recollect itself? For some, 
thoughts of the four last things, the 
nothingness of man, of the great- 
ness of God, make a deep impres- 
sion. Others may prefer to consider 
the divine indwelling, the mission 
of the Church, or the maternal pro- 
tection of Mary. Whatever thought 
appeals to the person’s tempera- 
ment may be used to re-collect the 
soul. 


Activity of the Will 

More important than intellectual 
activity is that of the will in elicit- 
ing acts of faith, hope, and charity. 
Recollection is, above all, an act 
of love whereby the person is 
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raising 


that’s 
fun! 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold . 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s 

no risk. You can’t 

lose. Mail in cou- 

pon today for in- 

formation about 

MASON’S PRO- 

TECTED FUND 

RAISING DRIVES 

and samples. 


@eeeeseeeeeveeeeeeeeeee82e0086 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE. 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. CE-4) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 

GROUP NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


@ VESPERS AND HOLY DAYS 
@ PROCESSIONALS 
@ MAY CROWNINGS 


At all occasions your School and Church awe enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive note of 

New MOORE fabrics now available, woven a, color-locked Chromspun yarn 
for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to — air impurities, perspira- 
tion, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight: Easy to match as 
your Choir grows, 


Write for Fabric Selector SR16 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago de lll. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brookl klyn e: EVergreen 3-2801 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los ek’ 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 





bro-dart offers a 
COMPLETE SELECTION 


PLASTI-THENE 


TEXTBOOK COVERS 


“TITLE-VIEW” e+ “REGULAR” 
“PENNANT” ¢ “FIRESIDE” 


CUSTOM PRINTED COVERS... 


Your school emblem and name accurately repro- 
duced in school colors. 
“TITLE-VIEW” . . . with convenient transparent spine 
for easy title identification. “REGULAR” . . . closed 
spine imprinted with school name. 
STANDARD PATTERNS . . . (not custom printed) . . . 
with “Title-View” Spine. “PENNANT” . . . imprinted 
with colorful pennants of major colleges. “FIRESIDE” 
. attractive plaid design in various colors. Excel- 
lent for school library. 


At N.C.E.A. Convention 
Don’t miss BOOTH #G3 for this 
Complete Line of Textbook Covers 


1896 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 


76 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. ©@ 





united more closely to the will of 
Christ who forms His own life and 
virtues in the soul. What greater 
result could recollection have thay 
the union of heart and will betweeg 
Christ and the apostle? To achieyg 
this union of charity, he must begig 
by performing acts of charity so that 
this virtue may be built up in the 
soul. 

To practice recollection success. 
fully requires a certain amount of 
mortification of the senses. Ofte 
the mere mention of mortificatiog 
is distasteful, but if one under 
stands the effects of sin on humap 
nature, he will see the need of 
mortification. In themselves al] 
things are good because they are 
gifts of God; yet many of these 
God-given gifts are misused or 
lightly used by man so that they 
become hindrances rather than 
stepping-stones to sanctity. Es. 
pecially is this true of those things 
which tend to dissipate the mind 
by impinging strongly on the senses, 

An overdose of television, for 
example, is very likely to have a 
dissipating influence on the imagi- 
nation and make the struggle for 
recollection more difficult than it 
already is. Certain television shows, 
movies, books, and magazines 
treat of light matters in a sensa- 
tional or sense-appealing way so 
that the mind and emotions are con- 
fused and dissipated. Taking a 
common sense attitude toward 
these things, the apostle realizes 
that they are very superficial treat 
ments which tend to make him 
superficial in his thinking. In this 
day and age, the apostle cannot 
afford to be superficial in his think 
ing and spirituality; since he pre 
fesses to follow Christ, he must 
sacrifice many of these superficial 
ties for the sake of recollection. 
Christ's Indwelling 

Without doubt, one of the great 
est aids to the practice of recollee 
tion is the deep realization o 
Christ's indwelling the soul. What 
a change of attitude when the apo® 
tle begins to realize that Christ is 
closer to him than he is to 
The whole tone of life changes | 
cause Christ becomes the p 
and the end of every “i 
Through the divine indwe 
Christ continues His life, His ae 
tions, His virtues, His dispositions 
in the soul so that everything 


apostle does is an extension @ 
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America’s Leading and Largest 
Specialists in CATHOLIC 
CHRISTMAS CARDS for fund 
raising in Parochial Schools 
and Church Organizations 


OnmrEeerrt ms & 
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Greeting cards is primarily our business twelve 
months of the year. We give greeting cards our 
undivided attention and therefore maintain an ever 
increasing variety of carefully selected and designed 
Catholic Cards to your individual liking. 


We were one of the first if not the first greeting 
card houses to actively promote the idea 
of remembering that CHRISTMAS is really 
CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY and not just a com- 
mercial holiday. 


The most discriminating buyer will be pleased 
with our 1958 edition of the DEEPLY RELI- 
GIOUS ASSORTMENT. Among the typically re- 
ligious themes, you will find lovely reproductions of 
old masters, as well as traditional subjects such as 
Madonna designs, rosary, statues, designs depicting 
the Holy Family, etc. All have been tastefully 
embellished with gold bronze. These assortments, 
lovelier than ever before, will be even more success- 
ful than ever before. To make the assortment one 
of the finest ever created, no pains have been 
spared in the creation of the box wrap. In addition, 
we have a complete line of wrapping paper and 
every day cards (Religious and Secular). Our 
quantity prices are surprisingly low. 
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VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH F39-F41 
AT THE NCEA APRIL 8-11. 


CRESTCARD CO. 
235 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. 


[] Please put me on your mailing list to receive your new 1958 line of 
Religious Christmas cards. 


g ADDRESS 


q CITY 
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For OVER TWENTY YEARS 
creative designers and 
manufacturers of 


CORRECTLY 
STYLED! 


Quality Tailored— Reasonably Priced! 


Our knowledge of your requirements—and 
the will and ability to assume them—are, 
we believe, the reasons so many schools 
adopt ATTRACTIVE FROCKS uniforms. 


WRITE TODAY for free catalogue, complete in- 
formation and prices of jumpers, skirts, blouses, 
hats, etc. 


Samples available on request. 


ATTRACTIVE FROCKS, INC. 


124 East Seventh St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
‘Prompt Service ALWAYS” 








A Significant Contribution To The 
Teaching of High School Religion 


GOD 
AND HIS 
PEOPLE 


book two 
of 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


Attractive display-type proofs of GOD AND 
HIS PEOPLE will be available at the FIDES 
booth (H 38) during the N.C.E.A. Convention 
in Philadelphia, April 8-11. 


Three prominent scholars and educators have 
worked together to produce this outstanding book. 


SISTER JANE MARIE MURRAY, O.P. 


author of the entire series. 


REV. THOMAS O. BARROSSE, C.S.C. 


a well-known scripture scholar, recently returned 
from Rome and the Holy Land, who studied for 
his doctorate in Sacred Scriptures at the Biblical 
Institute in Rome. 


VERY REV. RONALD E. MURRAY, 
O. CARM 


a scripture scholar from the Catholic University 
of America and a consultant for the entire series. 


Write Today For Examination Copies Of: 


Book One, GOING TO GOD 
Book Three, GROWTH IN HIS LIKENESS 


Visit Our Booth (H-38) At The N.C.E.A. Con- 
vention And See The Display Proofs Of: 


Book Two, GOD AND HIS PEOPLE 


BOX 38, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
FIDES PUBLISHERS 


(textbook division) 
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Christ’s work of the glorification of 
His Father and the salvation of 
souls. 


Fruitful Action 


The apostolic life is greatly in- 
fluenced by this truth since the 
realization of the presence of Christ 
should erase any fear of anxiety 
about the success of an apostolic 
work. If it is the will of God that the 
work succeed, it will succeed. What 
can shake the soul of the person 
who has his eyes on Christ rather 
than on himself? By this complete 
surrender to Christ and the con- 
stant practice of bringing all things 
before the face of Christ, the apos- 
tle assures to himself that his apos- 
tolate will not be mere activity, 
but fruitful action issuing from a 
soul recollected in Christ. 


KING ARTHUR 
and Juvenile Delinquency 


By Sister M. Bonaventure McKenna, 
O.S.B., Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas 

Yes, 1's TRUE, but what can we 
English teachers do about it? So- 
cial workers’ case studies, juvenile 
court rolls, and police records shout 
out the alarming lack of social and 
ethical culture of all too many 
American youth. This is a frighten- 
ing situation which challenges 
every agency which deals with our 
young people. 

The school dare not retire to its 
ivory tower—rather it must utilize 
every opportunity to foster high 
ideals, to inculcate worthy motives 
for civic and private conduct. Es- 
pecially valuable are those oppor- 
tunities which arise naturally from 
routine school situations, for they 
do not alert the student to the an- 
tagonistic suspicion that he is a 
target for “sermonizing.” 


Appeal to Hero Worship 


The ideals of knighthood pre- 
sented in Tennyson’s Arthurian 
idylls appeal to youth’s natural in- 
clination toward hero worship, and 
moreover, they present winning ex- 
amples of virtues in which youth 
too often proves deficient. 

The worthy knight was brave, 
faithful to his plighted word, and 
to the master to whom he had 
sworn fealty. His conception of 
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brotherhood in terms of reciprocal 
devotion, respect for women, kind- 
ness to children, mercy to the weak 
and helpless—all these appeal to 
the natural idealism of youth. 


The Ideal Knight 


The characteristics of the ideal 
knight, as summarized by Tenny- 
son in the Introduction to the Idylls, 
are essentially justice, loyalty, char- 
ity, and chastity: 


Who reverending his conscience as 
his king; 


Whose glory was redressing human 
wrongs; 

Who spake no slander, no, nor lis- 
tened to it; 

Who loved one only and who clave 
to her . 


With these four qualities as 
standards of action, Arthur realizes 
in himself the ideals of knighthood 
which he has set up for his men, 
and furnishes stimuli for right atti- 
tudes and conduct in similar life 
situations of our own youth. 

Violence in the attempted set- 
tlement of political disputes and 
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Seeing through arithmetic 


HARTUNG 

VAN ENGEN 
« 

KNOWLES 


makes arithmetic easier to teach and easier to learn through the use 


of new teaching pictures. 


Note how the visual method shows children what numbers 
mean and ways to work with them. : 


Find out how this entirely new approach makes it possible 
for more children to experience success in this basic subject. 


Exhibit Booth E-21—E-23 N.C.E.A. Convention 


A Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Catholic Schools Department * 


Dallas 2 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 





civic problems preaches all too 

often at least in act that “might is 

right”; Arthur, on the contrary, 

in his judgment of the woman 

wronged by his father, gives us a 

working example of justice: 

“_ . . ‘Have thy pleasant field again, 

And thrice the gold for Uther’s use 
thereof 

According to the years. No boon is 
here 

But justice, so thy say be proven 
true. 

Accursed, who from wrongs his 


father did 
Would shape himself a right.’ 


Sense of Fairness 


Russian liquidation of the so- 
called enemies of the Soviet, Nazi 
purges, gangster “rides” for sus- 
pected comrades loudly expound 
the doctrine of retaliation. In con- 
trast, Arthur's decision in favor of 
the woman wronged by his father 
demonstrates his keen sense of fair- 
ness; but his favorable reception of 
the woman who, hating him, yet 
demands of him a champion, shows 
that to justice the ideal knight must 
join the virtue of meekness. 

We sit King to help the wronged, 
Thro’ all our realm... . 


Peace to thee, woman, with thy 
loves and hates. 


Tea Pot Domes, big-scale politi- 
cal bosses, small town cliques, pre- 
cinct rings—all of them tend to 
foster the idea that political success 
depends on “pull.” Arthur’s reply 
to the deceitful Mark, who seeks 
the boon of knighthood by bribery, 
blazons forth sterling honesty in 
a public official: 


More like are we to reave him of 
his crown 

Than make him knight because men 
call him king. . . 

And seeing he hath sent us cloth 
of gold, 

Return and meet, and hold him 
from our eyes, 

Lest we should lap him up in cloth 
of lead. 


Lynette begs aid against the four 
base knights; she receives a cham- 
pion, and a reply which enunciates 
the attitude of the true knight to- 
ward the weak and oppressed: 


. so my knighthood keep the 
vows they sware 
The waste moorlands of our realm 
shall be 
Safe, damsel, as the center of this 
hall. 











Catholic Educators Prefer .. . 
REPUBLIC BOOKS 


* Workbooks 
*’T'extbooks 
* Review Digests 








New Scholarship Series 


| Reviewing Mathematics for College Boards .. 
| Reviewing English for College Boards 
Study Guide for Scholarships 


Write or phone to Mr. A. L. Corrado 
Phone: Hickory 6-8867, Hickory 6-8868 


REPUBLIC BOOK CO., Inc. 


104-16 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing 68, N. Y. 








In the medieval mind, woman 
was given a place of lesser authority 
than man, not because of any in- 
feriority in her nature, but for the 
greater security of social life and 
for the well-being of the family. 
To the Englishwoman of that age 
chastity was the crown of virtue, 
its loss her greatest shame.” 


Womanly Fidelity 


Wide display of divorce scandals 
in the press, the brazen parade of 
lewdness on film and _ television; 
unconcern for pure example and 
wholesale restraint by their elders 
—all combine to give the young a 
disregard for womanly virtue and 
gentlemanly honor. In contrast, 
Arthur's farewell to Guenevere 
breathes the medieval concept of 
womanly fidelity and knightly rey- 
erence: 


«se 

Of no more subtle master under 
heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a 
maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in 
man, 

But to teach high thought and ami- 
able words 

And courtliness, and desire of fame, 

And love of truth, for all that makes 
a man. 


Respect for Women 


In another passage, Arthur urges 
on the impetuous Gareth the 
knight's duty of respect for woman: 


. . . my knights are sworm to vows 

Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness 

And loving, utter faithfulness in 
love. 


The characteristic virtues of the 
knight, as those of the Christian 
gentleman, are not infused into the 
nature of the youth; they must be 
acquired and_ strengthened by 
habits of self-conquest and long 
usage. 


Edyrn has done it, weeding all his 
heart... 

This work of Edyrn wrought upon 
himself 

After a life of violence. 


When he reinstated Balin to the | 
brotherhood of the Round Table, | 
Arthur voiced the essential prit- 
ciple of amendment and pense 
verance: 


Rise, my true knight. As children 
learn 


Be thou the wiser for the falling. 
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Reckless, insatiable wish for 
fame, for gain at any cost dulls the 
zest of athletic and scholastic con- 
tests; nay more, wrecks not only 
records but life programs. Arthur, 
however, bids his men propose, as 
motive for their deeds, not wealth 
and fame, but rather urges them to 
fight 
_. . for the sake of me, their King 
And for the deeds’ sake, my knight- 

hood, do the deed, 


than to be noised of. 


Gaiety in victory is easy, but 
grace and courtesy in defeat comes 
hard. A manly humility, continually 
strives for the best, yet is fully 
aware of the imperfections of its 
efforts. So speaks the dying Arthur: 


I have lived my life, and that which 
I have done 
May He within Himself make pure. 


No self-centered, selfish dictator, 
Arthur realizes that his position and 
authority have been given him, not 
for self-aggrandizement, but for the 
good of those he governs. This is 
his theory, stated clearly in the 
tournament for the jewels: 


These jewels, whereupon I chanced 

Divinely, are the kingdom’s, not 
the King’s 

For public use . . . 


Responsibility 


Knight and student, King and 
teen-ager, all have their duties, 
sometimes dull and tedious, but 
theirs in spite of the lure of easier, 
more glamorous roles. Arthur, in 
his reproach to the knights for their 
ill-considered vows, shows his clear 
perception of the idea of responsi- 
bility to duty: 

. . . how often, O my knights... . 


This chance of novel deeds will 
come and go 


Unchallenged, while ye follow wan- 
dering fires. 


In yet another passage Arthur 
voices the conception of fidelity to 
kingly trust: 

. . the king must guard 


That which he rules, and is but 
as the hind 

To whom a space is given to plow, 
© may not wander from the 


allotted field 
Before his work is done. 


Christian Friendship 


Arthur sets a standard of true 
Christian friendship; his ties with 
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Lancelot are consecrated by love 
and sacrifice, for had they not 


. . . warded either in the fight 
Sware on the field of death a death- 
less love. 


But, alas, their friendship has for 
us a warning as well as an example, 
for in the end a false, sinful love 
divided them, estranged them, and 
at last compassed the ruin of the 
Round Table. 

Finally, his character tried and 
purified by suffering, filled with 
earnest, practical faith in the power, 


the wisdom, and the mercy of God, 
with tender devotion to his one 
true friend, Arthur bids farewell to 
the faithful Bedivere: 


If thou shouldst never see my face 
again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. There- 
fore let thy voice 

Rise for me like a fountain night 
and day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
or goats 


(Continued on page 593) 
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success in arithmetic. 


number thinking. 


learning. 









For long-range success in mathematics 
use the series of textbooks that develops 
power to reason. See... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 


This series directs pupils to all-round competence in arith- 
metic. Children advance as soon as possible to more mature 
levels of learning. They gain insights into number relationships 
and power in problem solving. Each child attains maximum 


The sparkling new text-workbooks for first and second 
grades, ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO, provide an ideal 
introduction to number work—a good beginning for growth in 


For continuous success in mathematics 
in high school... 
ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY textbooks 
by Clark, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich and Hanson make possible a 
complete sequential program unified by the same principles and 
procedures. These books, organized to encourage the student to 


work independently and to challenge the superior student, have 
as their goal the building of mathematical competence and solid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Intelligence test 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
180 Nassau Street 
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CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
i 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N_Y 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Music Three—Think and Sing 
and Music Four—Sing and 
Pray. By Justine Ward (The 
Catholic Education Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 


The fundamental approach found 


| in the earlier books ot this series is 
| basic here and enlarged upon. Fea- 


tures of Music Three include the 


| use of eight note rhythms and the 
| minor scale, both the relative minor 
| and the “name minor.” The song 
| material, abundant and of special 


interest to the child, is grouped into 
the seasons of the Church and cal- 


| endar year. Although most of the 
| material is presented on the staff the 
| earlier number approach is not 


abandoned. This is in particular 


| evidence in introducing the child to 
| the music of the Mass. Gregorian 


melodies from the Kyriale, the 


| simpler ones as well as the responses 
| are given in progressive pages so 


that the entire Mass, save for the 
Credo is learnt by the child in this 
period. 

Chironomy is featured in the 
presentation of the melodies and by 
this means the child made to feel 


more exactly the inner spirit of 


melodic ebb and flow. A number of 
seasonal hymns are included such 


| as those for Benediction. Sugges- 


tions appear from time to time to 
encourage and “direct” free com- 
position where the teacher has the 
opportunity. Needless to say the 
illustrations are instructive and in- 
spiring. 

Book Four—Sing and Pray, brings 
the child a step further, in this case 
a giant step for here we have the 
fundamentals of Gregorian chant. 
It is the plan to introduce the chant 
melody in English, with number no- 


| tation, and then in Latin, with chant 
| notation. The Sanctus and Agnus 


Dei for instance, learned in Book 
Three, are now presented in chant 
notation as are other simple motets. 
Little by little the simple neums 
then those of two and three notes 
are introduced and the Credo 
added to complete the Ordinary of 
the Mass. 


Meanwhile modern music is not 
neglected for the child is introduced 
to modulation to the dominant, 
simple short selections in two parts 
and left to shift for themselves in 
many melodies since the chironomy 
is omitted. A pleasing feature is 
short explanations of the work of 
Guido and St. Gregory in relation 
to the chant and of Dowland, Bach, 
and Mozart in modern music. If 
presented to the child in an interest- 
ing manner, the material will serve 
to increase his delight as well as his 
knowledge. He will not only sing 
and pray, but do so with under- 
standing as well. 

J. Vincent Hiccrinson 


Managing Editor, The Catholic Choir- 
master 


Catholic Life Annual 1958 Edi- 
tion. By Eugene Willging, W. 
Bruce, and B. Wirth ( Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., pages 96; price 
$2.95). 


This large, double-columned, 
lavishly illustrated heritage anthol- 
ogy offers a rich and stimulating 
reading treat. The heart is fired by 
Bishop Sheen’s and Rev. John Con- 
sidine’s articles on the martyrdom 
in China of Bishop Ford, who 
blessed the jeering people with 
manacled hands. Dorothy Minor 
delights the scholar with her article 
on medieval illumination. Anna- 
belle Melville discusses the educa- 
tional contributions of Archbishop 
John Carroll and Mother Elizabeth 
Seton. Rev. Henry Browne gives an 
historical glimpse into the immigra- 
tion into New York of Catholics 
from the Old World. Herbert Will- 
ging translates a short version of 
Soupault’s life of Alexis Carrel, that 
Nobel Prize winning doctor who 
had to leave France because of the 
opposition brought to bear against 
him when he affirmed a miraculous 
cure in 1903 of Marie Ferrand at 
Lourdes. 

The second part of this book is 
devoted to an appreciation of out 
Christmas heritage. Msgr. Thomas 
Tobin makes a study of parish ob 





servance of Christmas and Epiph- 
any. Sister Marie Pierre Benoit in 
her article seeks to restore the 
right spirit to Christmas giving, be- 
ginning with the children and the 
things they might make in school. 
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Le) 
Rev. Cletus Madsen gives a list of i 
Christmas recordings. Marguerite 3 
Culhane tells how her family s 
launched a revival of Christ—mas. re 
7 W. B. Ready tells why the Irish 2 
“ leave their doors unlatched on f 
a Christmas Eve. Like a good plum z 
. pudding full of wholesome sur- 5 
™ prises, this collection has something Bi 
ny for everybody, concluding with a 
" fine short story by Stephen Vincent 
_ Benet, “The Bishop’s Beggar.” It is 


a beautiful story of the poor, to 


om 
= 
o = 
= 
+ © | 
a, whom Christmas belongs in a very < 
If special way. The rich may “borrow” a 
- it-only after they help the poor en- os 
his joy their title to it. A 
ing Naomi GILPATRICK ~~ 
er- 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SON School Public Relations. By Les- 3445 North Ashland Avenue 
oir- lie W. Kindred (Prentice Hall, eee nee 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1957; pages 454, bibliography ). 
= Educational public relations is an 
ai area which has taken on a new im- 
ol portance in the past few years. For 
this reason the present work of > 
Professor Kindred will be of some Noble s 
ed, assistance to students of this area. 


.0l- On reading this book one cannot CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


ing help being somewhat perplexed as 
by to some of the implications found in WRITING SERIES 








on- Professor Kindred’s introduction. Now used in Catholic 
lom Repeatedly the author refers to the 
vho people deciding what is best for Schools Coast to Coast 
vith children and society. This would 
nor seem that the initiative for educa- 
icle tion is to be taken from the pro- 
na- fessional educator and given to 
1Ca- the community. No one can deny 
hop the public’s right to information in 
yeth matters educational. But, should 
; an the value attached to education be , : — ae er ee 
given extrinsically by the environ- coon ee ee en 
tics ment or should the Pst of edu- es Our Writing Book (htanescript Weitisa) 18 
Vill- cation be intrinsic to education Ts OFicensition to Conive Wetting). 
1 of itself? Does not the alloting of Se Riad Cats (rae Vien) 
that value to education in terms of what s¥COND Se SS ee wenn at 
who is desired by groups place educa- ee. , ; Que Seventh Grade Writing Book 
the tion in the same realm as any other le . ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
inst commodity? If this be so then : ee : Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
lous education is equated with products ; Cataie Sheet Pituiaets 
d at such as toothpaste and _ instant — ars heise 4:7 alana 
= NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
gi: sade ae ae poe Over 50 years, Books providing Betfer Education 
é y ‘ 
mas has explored ev ery possible avenue 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N: Y. 
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‘| WANT TO BE’’ BOOKS 


Fascinating classroom 
books for beginning read- 
ers. Factual, informative 
material enlivens Unit 
Study. Sparkling presen- 
tations encourage chil- 
dren to read through. The 
“I Want To Be” series 
promotes self-selection 
and helps to ease teachers’ 
work loads. Author: 
Carla Greene. Consul- 
tant: Dr. Paul Witty. 
Kg-3. Net price to schools 
and libraries: $1.50 


Childrens 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, III. 


NOW TOTAL 16! 


§. The Children’s Books With 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


| Want To Be AN ANIMAL DOCTOR 

| Want To Be A BAKER 

| Want To Be A BUS DRIVER 

| Want To Be A COAL MINER 

| Want To Be A DAIRY FARMER 

| Want To Be A FISHERMAN 

| Want To Be A NURSE 

| Want To Be AN ORANGE GROWER 

| Want To Be A PILOT 

| Want To Be A POSTMAN (New!) 

| Want To Be A ROAD BUILDER (New') 
| Want To Be A STOREKEEPER (New!) 
| Want To Be A TEACHER 

| Want To Be A TELEPHONE OPERATOR (New!) 
| Want To Be A TRAIN ENGINEER 

| Want To Be A Z00 KEEPER 


FREE! Send for new Spring Catalog and 
the free Correlation Guide, listing the broad 
range of Childrens Press titles (127 now avail- 
able) by Unit Study Groupings and Grade 
Reading Levels. 
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of school public relations. But ca 

one say of this book that the essen 
tial has been differentiated from the 3 
superfluous? One wonders if it ig 9% 
necessary to include in a book of” 
this type the correct forms for open. 

ing and closing letters to individy 
uals in the community. 

Professor Kindred present 
clearly the problems of public relay 
tion. He has arrived at, in his lisgl 
ing, some of the pivotal problemg 
educators are faced with in prey 
senting education to the commug 
nity. ; 
Undoubtedly the heart of t 
present matter can be found in the 
twenty-three pages which compris 
the fourth and final part of the 5 
book. It is unfortunate that the posi 
tion of this chapter is at the end 
of the book, since many readers 
may not persevere through the pre- 
ceding sections. 


Francis J. Lovato, Ph.D, 


College of Mount St. Vincent, 
New York 71, N. Y. 


The Living Rocks. Commentary 
by G. Grigson, preface by A. 
Maurois, photographs by §,. 
Célébonovic (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1957; 94 pages; 
price $6). 


The Living Rocks presents us 
with another picture-book of rocks 
and shells (*/; are full-page black 
and white photos). Pantheon and 
Unger Publishers have similar offer- 
ings. This one by the Philosophical 
Library seems directed to flatter the 
sophisticated reader. Though often 
equal to their competition, the pho- 
tographs are not in general su 
perior. It is really the text which 
distinguishes this from __ similar 
books. 

The commentary by Grigson is 
marred by nostalgic meanderings 
in Cornwall and Derbyshire, and 
by a faltering pace probably due 
to the difficulties of translating 
Nevertheless, he has a good case 
and presents it. He tries to get the 
reader to see beauty in other 
than the “conventional container’ 
of accepted masterpieces. He leads | 
him through this picture book o 
crystals and fossils, encouraging 
the modern mind to grasp aesthetic 
qualities. To think we know mort 
about art because we can X-rayit | 
is science-fiction. 

The most disappointing part d 

(Continued on page 593) 
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What Do You Have New This Year? 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., 
Vice President General of NCEA, Editor, The Catholic Educator 
Tue National Catholic Educational Association is 
proud of its exhibitors. Over the years the Association 
has been meticulous in its choice of exhibitors at its 
annual convention. Only firms of known integrity are 
invited to rent space in the exhibit hall. This assures 
the delegates, particularly the superiors of communi- 
ties, the principals of our schools, and the teachers in 
those schools, that they will not be subjected to unfair 
practices by any of the firms occupying space along 
the aisles of the exhibit hall. If they come to see what 
is new in the way of teaching materials and school 
equipment they can leisurely inspect this equipment 
and materials without committing themselves to any 
purchase or promise of purchase. The visitors to an 
exhibit booth may look over what the exhibitor has 
to offer, inquire about prices if they wish—and be 
totally without the pressure which might be present 
when salesmen call at the school. 

The exhibitors are our friends, and they come to the 
convention for the sole purpose of acquainting the 
delegates with the products they have to offer. The 
officers of the Association know that these products 
are among the best in the field, and they recommend 
them to the attention of the delegates. THE CATHO- 
LIC EDUCATOR on its part, in publishing this list of 
the exhibitors at the forthcoming NCEA convention, to 
be held in Philadelphia, Easter week, April 8-11, 1958, 
desires to render a service to all who have the interests 
of Catholic education at heart. The delegate may read 
this listing and determine in advance just which booths 
he wishes to visit. Those who are unable to attend the 
convention will have in their hands a list of reputable 
manufacturers and their respective products. 
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The National Catholic Educational Association has 
grown in membership in the past 18 years. The 
Proceedings of the NCEA for August 1940 reports 
that the membership in the Association as of June 30, 
1939 numbered 3,335 educational institutions and indi- 
viduals. The membership for December 31, 1957 is 
11,027 educational institutions and individuals. Within 
18 years the Association has more than tripled its 
membership. Its growth is a sturdy growth. Each year 
an additional number of dioceses have achieved the 
hundred per cent quota mark for either elementary or 
high school levels or both. It is the zealous work of 
superintendents, mothers superior, supervisors, princi- 
pals, classroom teachers, and many others who are 
interested in Catholic education, that has made this 
notable achievement possible. The number of exhibi- 
tors has increased with the growth of the Association. 
In 1957 at the convention of the Association in Mil- 
waukee the number of booths occupied by exhibitors 
numbered 479 for the first time in the Association’s 
history. When we compare this figure with the total 
of 47 exhibits at the 1937 convention in Louisville, we 
have a picture of the growth of the exhibitors’ group 
and their work. 

Visitors can be confident that the men and women 
at the booths are experienced representatives of their 
firms. Every representative will be able to explain the 
contribution that his product has to make to the work 
of the school whether he is selling a school bus or 
merely a school pencil; his purpose remains the same— 
to aid the school in its work. No doubt delegates will 
learn much about recent developments in school mate- 
rials and equipment. The teacher of reading, for in- 
stance, will find that he can take a look at anything 
from McGuffey’s readers to the latest book on the 
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Announcing an important new addition to the 


HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


the 1958, Gregor Mendel Edition of 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


For the standard high school course 
in Catholic schools 


Nearly 700 Catholic high schools are using the 1956 
Edition of MODERN BIOLOGY. The Gregor Mendel 
Edition, with Ecclesiastical Approval is now ready. Cer- 
tainly, all Catholic high schools will wish to see it— and 
adopt it. The two textbooks can be used in the same 
classes. 


LABORATORY GUIDE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


by Brother Joseph A. Kuntz, S.M., Ph.D., and 
Brother Edward J. Dury, A.M., M.S. 


A laboratory manual and guide written especially for 
Catholic high schools. 


Standard high school courses— 


SCIENCE Gea. “MODERN CHEMISTRY 
MODERN HEALTH MODERN PHYSICS 


Special-Purpose Books for Differentiated 
Nonacademic Students 


*LIVING THINGS 
MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


*New, 1958 Editions 
Complete set of correlating materials for each book 


Ready for Fall classes! 
GROUP GUIDANCE FOR BOYS 


Four manuals for Catholic High Schools 
Brother Joseph J. Panzer, $.M., Ph.D., Editor 


How to Succeed in High School (Freshman Year) 
How To Realize Your Ambitions (Sophomore year) 
How To Get Along With Others (Junior Year) 
How To Succeed in Life (Senior Year) 
Complete Teacher’s Manual for each book. 
Standard Courses in Mathematics 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
*ALGEBRA | and *ALGEBRA II 
A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY 


*New, 1958 Editions 


You are cordially invited to our Booth E-17 at 
the NCEA Cenventien, April 8-11, Philadelphia 


Leo F. Flatley, Director 
Catholic Schools Division 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York 17 © Chicago 11 © San Francisco 5 





When you 
visit the 


WINSTON 
Exhibit 


be SURE you see 


The newest of Catholic School Geographies— 
“The Neighbors in Faith Series” —Two books 


now ready. 


The most complete Arithmetic Program 
ever published. 


The best “BUYS” in the dictionary market 
... The Catholic Child's First Dictionary, The 
Winston Dictionary for Schools and The 
Winston Senior Dictionary. 


The Easy Growth in Reading Series . . . basic 
or supplementary. 


And texts in both French and Spanish that 
embody the principles and techniques of 
America’s greatest teacher of Romance Lan- 
guages ... Dr. E. B. de Sauze. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street — Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
& 


Catholic School Department 


Alberta Beeson 

Harry A. Sullivan 

190 Waverly Drive 
Pasadena 2, California 


Mary V. Bourke 
5641 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 46, lil. 


Stephen T. Rollins R. Pat Sweeney 
206 West King Street 703 Browder Street 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania Dallas 1, Texas 





correct teaching of phonics. Representatives of firms 
publishing high school texts will offer the delegate the 
yery latest books in teaching science. He who seeks to 
guard the cultural heritage of the student will find 
material that contributes richly to his purpose. 

When the four days of the convention are over, the 
only regret of the visiting delegate will be that he has 
not had time enough to inspect all the products offered 
for the improvement of our schools. It is our hope 
that the list of exhibitors we have compiled will enable 
the visiting delegate to visit the various booths in the 
order of their importance to him. Our final word is: 
Mark your list beforehand and visit first the booths 
that have most to offer you. 


Like a Giant Fair 


By L. I. McDougle* 
President, Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 


Down through the years, the Ex- 

hibit Hall has become the educa- 

tional and social center of NCEA 

conventions. This year’s meeting in 

Philadelphia will be no exception 

to the rule. Visitors will note that 

the displays have become brighter, 

more colorful, and more numerous. 

The booths will be especially at- 

tractive with their wealth of new 

and interesting materials—every- 

thing from textbooks, television, typewriters, and ta- 

chistoscopes to train cut-outs. There will be Bibles, 

buses, and blackboards, church goods and communica- 

tion systems, filing cabinets, foods, films, and filmstrips, 

games, globes, and gymsuits, maps and music, sewing 

machines, seating, and soap powders. The latest 

developments in recording equipment and electronics 
will emphasize the new era of scientific discovery. 

The Convention Exhibit Hall—looking like a gigantic 

fair grounds—will in reality be much like a great class- 

room. Only this time, the teachers will come to learn 

from the exhibitors, as resource people. New teachers 

will be in search of teaching tools of all kinds; ex- 

perienced teachers will be asking, “What do you have 

new this year?” Some booths will offer samples, others 

will send them later. Some exhibitors will be pleased 

to take an order on the spot, while others will prefer 

to send a local representative later to visit the adminis- 


trator, supervisor, or teacher. In such cases, it is 
always to the advantage of the educator to make a 
future appointment in case the sales representative 
cannot be seen at once. 

And where is the scene for all of this activity? In 
Philadelphia Convention Hall, at 9 a.m. on April 8, 
1958, more than 400 varied educational exhibits, housed 
in over 500 booths, will open for the 10,000 educators 
attending the 55th annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. The formal opening 
of the exhibits will take place at 2 o'clock, following a 
morning program devoted to the Mass and to the 
first general session. The afternoon ceremony will be 
conducted by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
NCEA Executive Secretary, with Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edward M. Reilly, superintendent of archdiocesan 
schools, Philadelphia, and the president of the Ex- 
hibitors Association participating. 

Who will be there? Why, of course, our friends, the 
teachers, the librarians and the principals. Also con- 
tributing to the cheerful din of conversation in the 
aisles will be the superintendents, supervisors, educa- 
tional specialists of every kind, the purchasing officers 
of schools, colleges, motherhouses, churches, and hos- 
pitals. Members of college and seminary faculties and 
university heads will be there, and the clergy will be 
out in great numbers. There will be visitors from all 
over the country and from abroad. Special groups of 
teachers from outlying metropolitan areas—such as 
New York, Baltimore, and Washington—will attend 
on certain days. In keeping with an arrangement made 
with the exhibitors, the convention schedule is alter- 
nated so that everyone will have at least a full half day 
to visit exhibits. 

Yes, the Exhibit Hall is truly a place to exchange 
ideas, make new friends, and gain a new vision of the 
work ahead. The questions of the educators help busi- 
ness, industry, and service groups to improve their 
products and services. In turn, better products and 
services help to raise teaching standards. Thus, the 
educators and the exhibitors—many of the latter pro- 
fessionally trained in educational techniques or school 
administration—work together to make better schools. 
The Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association, 
representing some 250 major companies, firms, and 
service groups, bids you welcome to the 1958 NCEA 
Exhibits with the words of our motto: SERVICE TO 
CaTHOLIc EDUCATORS. 


* Special Representative, School and College Service, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 
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Acorn Wire & Iron Works 
Chicago, Il. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Portable folding gates 


Duplicators and supplies 


Administrative Publishing Co. 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 


All American A.S. Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Architectural exhibit 


School novelties—book covers 





at the Allyn and Bacon exhibit .. . 


BOOTH E-7 
BONJOUR 


by Mother Raymond de Jésus, F.S.E. 


This newly published book in the Allyn and Bacon Holy 
Ghost French series follows the aural-oral and pictor- 
ial methods of teaching beginning French. Special 
Teachers’ Editions and Manuals include exercises, dra- 
matic skits, poems, songs and games. 


See BONJOUR used in the classroom when Mother Ray- 
mond de Jesus and Arsene Croteau conduct their Work- 
shop, “Teaching French in the Elementary School,” from 
June 23-27. 


For further information please write Mother Raymond de 
Jesus, Dioscesan Teachers College, Putnam, Connecticut. 


look for these other titles at the Allyn 
and Bacon exhibit .. . 


BIOLOGY FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P., Ph.D. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


by Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsit 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


by Brownlee, Baker 


CHEMISTRY—MAN’S SERVANT 

by Fliedner, Teichman 

The OUR ENVIRONMENT Series 
for grades 7-9 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA @ INTERMEDIATE 
ALGEBRA 

by Edgarton, Carpenter, White 

FIRST YEAR LATIN @ SECOND YEAR 
LATIN 

rev. by Charles Jenney, Jr. 

HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
for grades 1-3 

by Lola Merle Thompson 

ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 
for grades 1-8 

by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


EXPLORING SCIENCE for grades 1-6 
by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





DOLLA 


Buy from 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED REBOUND, AND 

NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-58 CATALOG. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGATION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
form for listing. 


Please visit our exhibit 
at the N.C.E.A. meeting 
In Philadelphia. Booth D-36 


WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 

American Athletic Wear Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

American Book Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

American Book Covers 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Crayon Co., The 
Sandusky, Ohio 

American Desk Mfg. Co. 
Temple, Texas 


American Mat Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


American Medical Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Petroleum Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


American Playground Device 
Co., Anderson, Ind. 


American Seating Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Americana Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Amsco School Publications 
New York, N. Y. 

Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. C. 


Association Films Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Athletic Institute, The 
Chicago, Ill. 

Audio Electro Co. 
Wyncote, Pa. 

Balfour Co., L. G. 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Barron’s Education Series, 
Inc., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Barton-Cotton, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Becker & Bro., Charles J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Behrens Pulp & Paper Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Bendinger Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benton Review Publishing Co., 
Inc., Fowler, Ind. 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Bernard & Co., Francis X. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Beseler Co., Charles 
East Orange, N. J. 


Beuron Art Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Bioscope Mfg. Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. , 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Book Fairs, Inc. 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 
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Textbooks 
Heating and ventilating 


Gym uniforms, school uni- 
forms, pennants 


Textbooks 
Book covers 


Textbooks, school and art 
supplies 


School furniture 
Mats for all purposes 
Health education materials 


eerie texts and 
ms 


Playground and dressing 
room equipment 


School and auditorium fur- 
niture 


Teaching materials and 
equipment 


Reference books 
Textbooks and aids 


Teaching aids on railroad 
transportation 


Educational films 
Visual aids for athletics 


Sound equipment, public 
address 


School jewelry 
College review material 


Religious printed matter and 
teaching aids 


Microscope, projectors, 
school vision tester 


Wholesale school supplies 
School supplies 


Cameras, projectors, tape 
recorders 


Uniforms, blouses, blazers 


Workbooks, educational 
games and puzzles 


School books and church 
goods 


Religious articles and church 
goods 


Projection apparatus 


Religious art 
Crayons, chalks and paints 
Projector equipment 


Textbooks and school library 
books 


Sets up 2-day book fairs in 
schools 


Bohn Duplicator Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Bowmar Co., Inc., Stanley 
Valhalla, N. Y. 


Brewer-Titchener Corp., The 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Bro-Dart Industries 
Newark, N. J. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bruck Uniform Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

California Test Bureau 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cambosco Scientific Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Campus Chefs, Inc. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Carolina Biological Supply Co. 
Elon College, N. C. 


Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society, St. Paul, Minn. 


Catholic Art Education 
Blauvelt, N. Y. 


Catholic Audio-Visual Educa- 
tors Assn., New York, N. Y. 


Catholic Boy, The 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Catholic Library Association 
Villanova, Pa. 


Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C. 


Chair of Unity Apostolate 
Garrison, N. Y. 


Chalkboard Refacing Co. 
Freedom, Pa. 


Child’s World, Inc. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Church Arts Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

Civic Education Service, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

Clarin Mfg. Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Coca-Cola Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Colad Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


College House, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Collegiate Cap and Gown Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Collegiate Outfitting Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Collier & Son Corp., P. F. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbia Records 
New York, N. Y. 


Combined Book Exhibit, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Commission on American 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


Community Counselling Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York, N. Y 


Community Playthings 
Rifton, N. Y. 


Community Supply Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Compton & Co., F. E. 
Chicago, III. 


Duplicating materials 

Records and filmstrips 

Portable seating 

Furniture, book repair 

Textbooks and tradebooks 

Uniforms 

Furniture, cabinets, gym 
equipment 

Tests, guidance materials 

Science apparatus and sup- 
plies 

Student food services 

Laboratory specimens and 
equipment 

Religion teaching aids 

Religious art and articles 

Booklet of film evaluations 

Magazine 

Publications of C.L.A. 

Textbooks, periodicals 

Literature pertaining to 


Unity Octave 
Blackboard and chalkboard 


refacing 


Six-volume work for ele- 
mentary grades 


Sanctuary and church 
furnishings 

Current history pages 

Furniture 

Sample Coca-Cola 

Book covers 

School specialties 

Cap and gown rentals 

Uniforms 

Reference books 

Records and phonographs 

Books 


Elementary school readers 


Fund raising and public 
relations 


Educational play equipment 


Wearing apparel, linens, 
janitor supplies 


Encyclopedia 





Conference of Catholic Schools 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Kearny, 


Connelly, Leo C. 
Chicago, Il. 
Consolidated Services 
New York, N. Y 
Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Cram Co., Inc., Geo. F. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Crawley & Co., Inc., John J. 
New York, N. Y. 

Crestcard Co. 

Newark, N. J. 

Croft Co., Arthur C. 

New London, Conn. 


Cross and Crown Publications 
River Forest, Il. 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Carlstadt, N. J. 


C V H Laboratories Co. 
West End, N. J. 

Da Costa Studios 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
Warsaw, Ind. 

Daughters of St. Paul 
Boston, Mass. 

Delkote, Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

DeVry Technical Institute 
Chicago, Il. 

Dick Co., A. B 

Chicago, II. 

Ditto Incorporated 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dodge Div.-Chrysler Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Duro-Test Corp. 

North Bergen, N. J. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, Huntington, N. Y. 


Educational Directories Inc. 
Chicago, III. 


Educational Test Bureau 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J. 


Edwards Co., - 5; J. 
Little Neck, N. 


Eisenberg & nol 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enamel Products Co., The 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Chicago, Il. 


Enrichment pins Materials 
New York, N. Y 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Farquhar Transparent Globes 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farrar Straus & Cudahy Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Information on nursing and 
related health fields 
Floor and wall products 
Bulletin boards, greeting 

cards 
Uniforms 
Textbooks 
Maps and globes 
Books 
Greeting cards 
Educational periodicals 
Theological books and 


magazines 


Marking instruments, inks, 
pens 

Art materials 

Church furnishings 

Slide and movie screens 

Publications 

Book maintenance, teaching 
aids 

Teaching aids 

Communications and elec- 
tronic instrumentations 

Duplicating products 

Duplicating products 

Dodge trucks 

Textbooks 

Lighting 

Photographic apparatus, 
copying equipment 

Reading program 

Directories and source guides 

Tests, related publications 

Tests 

Vestments, religious goods 

Uniforms 

Chalkboards and accessories 

Reference books 

Records, filmstrips, books 

Filmstrips 


Transparent globes 


Books 


Ferri Bros., Inc. 
Paramus, N. J. 


Fides Publishers Association 
Chicago, IIl. 

Films Incorporated 
Wilmette, Ill. 


FitzPatrick Co., 
New York, N. Y 
Flynn & Tiernan Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Ford Motor Co. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Fordham University Press 
New York, N. Y 

Foremost Dairies Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frazier Studio, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frontier Press Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ganley Co., The 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Garrard Press 
Champaign, Il. 


WwW. J. 


Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Garrett Tubular Products, Inc. 
Garrett, Ind. 


Gaspard & Co., Robert 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y 

General Insurance Agency 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
Yonkers, N. Y 

Ginn and Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Globe Mfg. & Seating Co. 
Amarillo, Texas 

G. and M. Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Graflex, Inc. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Grattan Studios, oer 
East Orange, N. 
Graubard’s Inc. 

Newark, N. J. 


Griggs Equipment Inc. 
Belton, Texas 


Grolier gag Inc. 
New York, N 


Grumbacher, nae M. 
New York, N. Y 
Hale and Co., E. M. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Hammond & Co., C. S. 
Maplewood, N. }. 


Hampden Specialty Products, 
Inc., Easthampton, Mass. 
Harbro 
New York, N. Y. 
Harcourt —~ and Co. 
New York, N. 
a t Inc., *. 
ooklyn, N 
oom s School cess Co. 
insburg, Pa. 


Heath and Co., D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 


Religious articles, church 
goods 

Textbooks 

Films 

Habit material and veilings 

Religious articles, church 
goods 


Ford educational affairs 
activities 

Books 

Ice cream, dairy products 

School portraits 

Reference work 

Religious articles 

Reading program 

School supplies 

Furniture 

Church vestments 

Library supplies and furni- 
ture 

School insurance 

Educational aids 

Duplicating products 

Textbooks 

Furniture 

Textiles, religious articles 

Projection equipment 


Diplomas, invitations, class 


rings 
Uniforms 
Furniture 
Reference books 
Art material 
Library books 
Maps, globes, books 
Furniture 
Vestments, church goods 
Textbooks 
School supplies, uniforms 


Workbooks 


Textbooks 


The CATHOLIC 





Hercules Seating Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Herff Jones Co. 
hon Ind. 
Heyer Corp., The 
Chicago, ih 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo 


Hirt, O. H. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hi-Time Publishers, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holt and Co., Inc., Henry 
New York, N. Y. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hugues & Sons, Philip V. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Camden, 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Ind. 


Huntting Co., Inc., The H. R. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. 
North Berwick, Me. 


Ideal School Supply Co. 
Chicago, Ill 


Informative Classroom Picture 
Publ., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, N. Y 


Institution Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Institutional Sales & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inter-Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, N. Y 


{roquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Irwin Seating Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jam Handy Organization, The 
Detroit, Mich. 


Jennie Klein, Inc. 
Linden, N. J. 


J & J Tool & Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Johnson Service Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Josten’s Class Rings 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Kahn, Inc., David 
North Bergen, N. J. 


Ken-A-Vision Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Raytown, Mo. 


Kennedy & Sons, P. J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Kilner & Co., H. L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kimble Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Laidlaw Brothers 
River Forest, Il. 


Lawson Associates 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
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Furniture 

School jewelry 

Duplicating products 

Inks, sealing wax, art books 

Baseball bats, golf clubs 

Floor treatments 

Audio-visual equipment and 
supplies 

Magazine 

Books 

Textbooks, tests 

Maintenance equipment 

Pencil sharpeners, pens 

Maintenance equipment 

Library books 

Bleacher seats, stands 

Visual teaching aids 

Filmstrips, textbooks 

Life insurance and family 
nance 

Sisters wearing apparel 

Furniture 

Yearbooks, diplomas, invita- 


tions 


Typewriters, 
tems 


Textbooks 


signaling sys- 


Furniture 
Filmstrips and slidefilms 
Uniforms 
Furniture 


Temperature and air condi- 
tioning control 


Class rings, 


trophies, 
books 


year- 
Pens, pencils 
Microprojector 


Books 


Religious articles, church 
goods 

Daylighting products 

Textbooks 


Fund raising 


Lesh Paper Co., C. P. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lester Piano Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Lester, Pa. 


Lincoln Library, The 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Liturgical Imports Ltd. 
New York, N. Y. 


Liturgical Press, The 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Loyola University Press 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lyons & Carnahan 

Chicago, Ill. 
McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., Wichita, Kans. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films 
New York, N. Y. 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Macmillan Co., The 
New York, N. Y. 


Majestic Stationery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Malhame & Co. 
New York, N. Y 


Manter Hall School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Markhart Educational Service 
Preston, Idaho 


Marsh Co. Felt Point Pen Div. 
Belleville, Il. 


Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Mason cone 3 Inc. 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


Mentzer, Bush we Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Merrill, Charles E. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Michigan Scientific Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Midland Laboratories 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Midwest Folding Products 
Roselle, Ill. 


Miller, Bain & Beyer Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mitchell Industries, Inc., Hubert 
Hartselle, Ala. 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York, N. Y 


Modern Toy Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Momoe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Orange, N. J 
Moore Co., E. R. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Morrow & Sons, J. F. 
Chicago, II. 


Record books, paper, dupli- 
cating material 


Pianos 


Reference work 


Textbooks 


“™Vestments, church and school 


statuary 
Books, pamphlets 


Textbooks 


Textbooks 


Books 

Textbooks 

Films and filmstrips 
Church and school music 
Textbooks 

Stationery 

Missals, children’s books 
Textbooks 

Workbooks 

Felt point pens and markers 
Books, charts, movies 
Fund-raising 

Textbooks 

Workbooks, textbooks 
Dictionaries 

Science equipment and ma- 


terials 


Maintenance equipment and 
products 


Furniture, platforms, stages 


Sisters’ wearing apparel 


Art copes and furniture, 


teaching aids 


Temperature and daylight 
controls 

Stage equipment 

Furniture, band stands 

Film rental 

Educational toys 

Business machines 


Caps and gowns, gym suits 


Religious articles, church 
goods 





Mutschler Brothers Co. 
Nappanee, Ind. 


National Academic Cap & Gown 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis 


National Safety Council 
Chicago, Il. 

National School Furniture Co. 
Odenton, Md. 


National School Studios, Inc. 
Chicago, II. 

Nativity Art Guild 

Chicago, II. 

Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine 
Sales Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neumade a Corp. 

New York, N. Y 

New rate — 

New York, N. 

News Map of id Week, Inc. 
Chicago, II. 

Newsweek 

New York, N. Y. 

New York — Supply, Inc. 
New York, N 

New York as Book Slate 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Norris Dispensers, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Chicago, IIl. 


O.K. Distributors 
Quebec, Canada 


Our Lady of Grace Society Inc. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Overbagh, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Owen pois Co., F. A. 
Dansville, N. 


Oxford a Go, Inc. 
New York, 


Palmer Co., ae A. N. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pan American World Airways 
New York, N. Y. 


Papercrafters, Inc., The 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Parent Metal Products, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peabody Seating Co., Inc. 
North Manchester, Ind. 


Pennsylvania Statuary Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pepsi-Cola Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Peripole Products, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
Princeton, N. J 


Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Geo. A 
Dayton, Ohio 


Philosophical Library, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 


Pioneer Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Plymouth Press, The 
Chicago, II. 
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Kitchen and homemaking 
classroom 

Caps and gowns 

Polio prevention and reha- 
bilitation 

Safety education materials 

Furniture 

School photography 

Greeting cards, stationery 

Sewing machines 

Heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning 

Audio-visual equipment 

Paperbound books 

Visual aids material 

Educational program 

Church goods 

Chalkboards, bulletin boards 

Textbooks 

Milk vending machines 

Maps, globes, charts 

Science kits 

Religious art 

Religious articles 

Teaching aids 

Textbooks 

Handwriting textbooks, 
pencils, pens 

Teaching aids 

School supplies 

Furniture 

Furniture 

Religious statuary 

Sample Pepsi-Cola 

Musical instruments 

Intelligence test 

Periodical texts 

Books 


Maintenance supplies 


Educational publishers 


Premier Studios Inc. 
New York, N. Y 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Priory Press 

Dubuque, Ia. 


Rucbolegienl Corp. 
New Yo N. Y. 


Publications. for Catholic Youth 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Queen’s Work, The 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Quin & Co., Frank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rasbach Photo Service, Inc., 
J. N., Shelton, Conn. 


RCA Educational Services 
Camden, N. J 


Rayoscope Co. 
Delaware, Ohio 


Reader’s ont Assn., Inc. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Reardon, Baer and Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Reilly Co., The Peter 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Remington Rand Division 
New York, N. Y 

Rene Lorrain & Cie, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

Roa’s Films 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert Rollins Blazers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 

Row, Peterson and Co. 
Evanston, Ill. 

Royal McBee Corp. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Sadlier, Inc., William H. 
New York, N. Y 


St. Anthony’s Guild 
Paterson N. J. 


St. Dominic Savio Classroom 
Club, Paterson, N. J. 


Schieber Sales Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 


Scholastic Specialty Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 


Chicago, Ill 

School Pen Co. 
Chatham, N. J. 
School Pictures, Inc. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Ill. 

Scott Foresman & Co. 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Sexton & Co., John 
Chicago, IIl. 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sico Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stage equipment 
Textbooks 

Textbooks 

Guidance tests 
Periodical texts 

Sodality and catechetical 


supplies 
Religious articles, church 


goods 

School photography 

Tape recorders, projectors, 
sound systems 

Micro-projectors 

Teaching aids 

Textbooks 

Text and trade books 

Systems and business ma- 
chines 

Church goods 

Duplicating products 

Film rental 

School blazers 

Textbooks and workbooks 

Typewriters and supplies 

Furniture 

Textbooks 

Books, records 

Classroom club 

Furniture 

Magazines, books 

Uniforms 

Testing materials 


Writing instruments 


School photography 


Testing, guidance and read- 


ing materials 
Books 


Food products 
Furniture 
Books 


Furniture 
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Silver Burdett Co. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 

Simplex Time Recorder Co. 
Gardner, Mass. 

Sing ’"n Do Co. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Singer Co., Inc., The L. W. 
Syracuse, 5 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
New York, N. Y 


Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith System Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Sparks, Inc., J. H. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spies Industries, Inc., George 
Chicago, Ill. 

Square Dance Associates, Inc. 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Standard Dry Wall Products, 
Inc., New Eagle, Pa. 


Stansi Scientific Co. ° 
Chicago, Ill. 


Statler Refacing Co. 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sterling Net & Twine Co., Inc. 
Belleville, N. J. 

Stone Products, R. H. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Sturgis Library Products 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Suburban School Photo Co. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Sullivan Co., J. A. 
Providence, R. I. 

Superior Coach Corporation 
Lima, Ohio 

Superior Dry Goods 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sylvia Putziger Blazers 
New York, N. Y 


Taylor Publishing Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Technical Service Inc. 
Livonia, Mich. 

Towle Silversmiths 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Underwood Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


United Air Lines, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


United Educators, Inc., The 
Lake Bluff, Il. 


United Service Organizations, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Office of Educati 
Washington, D. C. ca 


United States Air Force 
Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio 

United States Army 
Washington, D. C. 
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Textbooks 

Books 

Time systems 

Recordings 

Textbooks 

Sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners 

Furniture 

Furniture, audio-visual 
equipment 

Filmstrips 

Sound systems 

School jewelry, invitations, 

stationery 


Recordings 


Products for masonry prob- 
lems; Thoro system prod- 
ucts 

Scientific apparatus 

Blackboard resurfacing 

Stenographic machines and 
supplies 

Nylon netting and twine 

Educational toys 

Classroom and library 
decorations 

School photography 

Religious articles 

School bus 

Textile supplies 

Uniforms 

Yearbooks 

Projectors 

Teaching aids 

Office equipment 

Aviation education 

Books 

Services of the USO 

Food Distribution Div. 


Publications and services 


Career opportunities 


Career opportunities 








United States Marine Corps 
Washington, D. C 


United States Navy 
Washington, D. C. 


United States Steel Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Van Nostrand Co., Inc., D. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Vari-Typer Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 
Velva-Sheen Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Viewlex, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Vincentian Foreign Mission 
Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virco Mfg. Corp. 

Conway, Ark. 


Vollrath Co., The 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Wagner, Inc., Joseph F. 
New York, N. Y. 


Walther Printing House, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ward Co., The C. E. 
New London, Ohio 


Wayne Iron Works 
Wayne, Pa. 


Wayne Works Division 
Richmond, Ind. 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Webster Publishing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Weska, Joseph 

Upper Darby, Pa. 


Westmoreland Seating 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whitman & Co., Albert 
Chicago, Il. 

Wilcox & Follett Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Wilson aang Gocds Co. 
River Grove, Ill. 


Winston Co., The John C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolber Duplicator & Supply 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Wolfe Printing and Publishing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 
Kreamer, Snyder County, Pa. 


World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Finest Chocolate Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wright Co., E. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Christian Students 
Chicago, Ill. 


Zaner-Bloser Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 








Literature on Marine Corps 
programs 


Guidance and training mate- 
rial 


Teaching aids on the steel 
industry 

Textbooks 

Composing machines 

Lettered sportswear 

Pens, pencils, erasers 

Projectors 

Teaching aids 

Furniture 


Cooking utensils 


Magazines: THe CATHOLIC 
Epucator; CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTE- 
NANCE; HOMILETIC AND 
PasTORAL REVIEW 

Textbooks and workshops 

Caps and gowns 

Gymstands, partitions, back- 
stops 

Bus bodies 


Chalkboards and accessories, 
maps 

Textbooks 

Scientific apparatus, 
diplomas 

Religious articles 

Furniture 

Books, records 

Textbooks and library books 

Athletic equipment 

Textbooks 

Duplicating products 

Greeting cards 

Homemaking and laboratory 
cabinets 

Textbooks, tests 

Reference work 

Fund raising 

Diplomas, certificates, pro- 
grams, announcements 


Booklets, pamphlets 


Penmanship texts and sup- 
plies 
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EDUCATION 


Educational Television: Tool for Creative Teaching 


By Sister Mary Peter, S.S.N.D., M.A., St. Mary’s High School, New England, North Dakota 


"We paternally exhort clerics and members of religious orders 
and congregations, in particular, to turn their attention to 
this new art and give their active cooperation, so that what- 
ever past experience and true progress have contributed to the 
mind's development may be employed in full measure to the 
advantage of television." 

Pope Pius XII: Miranda Prorsus 


Sister Mary Peter, no stranger to our columns, has been 
teaching English and social studies. She was graduated with 
an A.B. from the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
— studied for her M.A. at the University of Notre Dame, 
ndiana. 


TELEVISION HAPPENED TO TEACHERS before we knew 
what hit us. Now, every pupil, U.S.A., spends more 
time on his TV hassock than at any other single 
occupation except sleeping. There is no place to hide 
from this new automat of our indigenous culture. 

On four different occasions, Our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius, has asked that TV be considered a harbinger of 
a new critical and creative synthesis whereby the 
traditions of the Occident world could be advanced 
and perpetuated. Obviously then we cannot afford 
the casuistry of perverted piety in our attitudes toward 
TV. Teachers more than anyone else can develop in 
young people a sense of art and judgment which will 
form a bulwark against the child’s dissipation of 
intellect and impoverishment of his emotions and 
feelings. 

There certainly are limitations to this coaxial genie 
which purportedly is making Americans a chairbound, 
myopic, and speechless race. TV will ever be the 
tool, never the substitute for the teacher. Although 
TV is fast becoming the kingpin of the mass modes, 
classes taught over educational TV stations will never 
be able to set the climate for learning readiness, it 
cannot allow time for repetitive drill, individualized 
instruction, variable attitudes and appreciations. Most 
important, television cannot provide a healthy teacher- 
pupil relationship which is the light and air for social 
adjustment of the child. 

A teacher in the west has remarked that educators 
must conduct a three-ring circus in order to success- 
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fully compete with TV. Traditionally, the best way 
to vanquish an enemy is to make him a friend. This 
is the proposed solution to the TV problem. We must 
use ETV by joining in the drama of experiment now 
currently highlighted throughout America. Then 
teachers will see that in educational television the 
classroom has a lamp of knowledge and not a tiger 
tied by the tail. 

It is true that ETV is an infant field. Of the 250 
channels reserved by the Federal Communications 
Commission for ETV, only twenty-seven stations are 
at present licensed and in operation. Any discussion 
of the subject is therefore exploratory and tentative. 
This is especially true since the Hagerstown experi- 
ment, the oldest and broadest study of classroom use 
of TV, has not as yet published definitive results. 


Concreteness and immediacy 


Two important aspects cannot be overlooked: chil- 
dren are absorbed by television and they do remember 
what they see and hear over the channels. They like 
it! And why not? TV with its two-fold engagement of 
eye and ear brings to life the world of the unknown. 
Any teacher knows the light of recognition in the 
child’s eyes when he relates an item from the class 
lesson to what he has seen on TV. It makes young 
people curious about life, widens their horizons, and 
increases their vocabulary. If used properly in the 
classroom, ETV can become the great window to 
the world of the creative and the fine arts which 
formerly was open only to the few. The concreteness 
and immediacy of TV are the very reasons why it 
cannot be ignored in schools. 


Television Teaches Effectively 


Television teaches effectively. The Toronto studies 
shatter any debate to the contrary. One hundred stu- 
dents of comparable abilities, interests, etc., were 
divided into groups of twenty-five. The first twenty- 
five were given a lecture over television and then 
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Get this valuable 44-page catalog 
of Catholic school filmstrips 


te) ey BP & 


- caThouielg 
The only one of its kind! This amazing new 
1958 catalog lists, describes, illustrates and 
gives prices on the most complete library 
of filmstrips for Catholic school use! 

Page after page after page—hundreds of 
filmstrips described in detail and hand- 
somely illustrated with pictures from 
actual films! Filmstrips are conveniently 
grouped in grade levels for easy 
reference. Special section covers Catholic 
doctrinal filmstrips, which carry the 
Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur of 
appropriate authorities. 

Right at your fingertips, you can have 
all the information you want to order 
the filmstrips you need. Be sure you 
get this new catalog now... 
it’s FREE! 


SCHOOL CATALOG 


ie ae 


Order “Little Mary” full-color 
filmstrip for grades 1 to 3 
now... only $5.50 complete! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


pg ne 


All of us dearly love and honor Mary, the 
Mother of God. Yet, it is sometimes hard to 
believe that this wonderful pe Paras once a 
little child, too. This story of Mary’s early 
childhood ‘will help the children to learn 
more about our Blessed Mother when she 
—. a little girl and also more about her 
ood and kind parents. Written by Sister 
. Loretta, S.S.C., Sacred Heart School, 
Emerson, Nebraska. Directed by Sister M. 
Francine, S.S.C., St. Norbert’s 
School, Northbrook, Illinois, with 
the ecclesiastical approval of the 
Archbishop of Chicago, Illinois. 


A9$28-1—"“Little Mary’’ (26 frames), in 
color, with reading script and utiliza- 
tionguide.................only $5.50 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [] money order () in the amount of $__> EEE 
the following postpaid material; please send bill [): 


—____________Filmstrip(s), No. A928-1, “Little Mary,” at $5.50 each. 
(Quantity) : 

CO Please send FREE 1958 Catholic School Catalog. 

Name. 

School 

Address 
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Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Grafiex, Inc., Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 
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The 


KEYSTONE 
Overhead Projector 


is really a 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
Projector 


usable for: 


Standard (3%” x 4") Lantern Slides. 
Tachistoslides (4" x 7”). 2” or 2%” Slides. 
Strip-Film. Micro-Slides. 


It’s a Real Daylight Projector—the lens system 
concentrates the light over a relatively small area, 
so that clear, brilliant projection is attained. 


It is small and light—weighs less than 20 pounds. 
Versatile and efficient. 


Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids 





You Are 


while 
presenting 

ve UI1e hea VARS TI 61} 
programs 


WITH 
JAY MENING 


DiAZ. DRAPERIES 
& SHADES 


Finest materials—decorative colors 

Made to fit any size windows 

Guaranteed for 10 years 

Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


FORSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2347 Sullivan Ave.* St. Louis 7, Mo. 





tested; the second group heard the lecture over radio; 
the third had a teacher-lecture; the last read it for 
themselves. Results were devastating. Highest per- 
centages were earned by the TV class, then the radio 
group followed by (yes!) those who had read it for 
themselves. In last place was the teacher-lectured 
quarter. 

Of course there can be no substitute for direct 
teacher-pupil relationship but an interesting debate 
question for Madison Square Garden would be: Re- 
solved, it is better to be taught indirectly over TV 
by a master educator than to be in the same class- 
room with a mediocre teacher. 

Furthermore, in these days of cosmic outlook when 
ethnic groups have leagued together into a United 
Nations, TV provides the means for all of the people 
to share a common experience at the same time. It is 
true that the viewer will get from a telecast what he 
brings to it. Arabian Nights means one thing to a 
riveter in Lansing and quite another to a belletrist 
from Fordham. But TV provides some basic and 
common experiences to televiewers and that has been 
rare in history. 


Multiplies the Teacher 


Another important consideration regarding ETV is 
the survey sponsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education which indicates that TV could 
replace 100,000 teachers in the United States by 1965. 
By that time, however, we will need 500,000 more 
teachers in order to keep pace with present birth rates. 
Television, providing for multi-class teaching and 
making possible the core subjects being taught by 
either master educators or kinescopes, will free the 
teacher from nonessential duties which choke her 
schedule. She may even see an elevation for pro- 
fessional status in society when people see the mag- 
nificent job that can be done by the teacher, no matter 
how poor her pupils or how inadequate her facilities. 
The National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters estimates that full sized ETV stations 
could be built on each of the reserved channels and 
could be operated for five years at an approximate 
cost of only 2% of the total expense needed to build 
necessary classrooms in American schools. 


Challenge to Teacher More Complex 


Actual use of ETV programs in a classroom will 
make the teacher’s challenge more complex, not 
simpler. A primary consideration in the selection of 
programs is a concern for the purpose. What lesson 
is being taught, how it relates to subject matter cur 
rently studied, and what are the desired goals, will 
be paramount questions in the mind of the instructor. 
Utterly foolish would it be to dial on a telecast just 
because there happens to be a hole in the class 
schedule! 

Pre-teaching in preparation for an ETV class is now 
possible, for an advance daybook is sent out by the 
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stations to brief teachers on the slated programs, en- 
richment suggestions, and materials’ that will be 
needed in the lesson. 


Continuity to Be Provided 


Follow-up activities after such a lesson would be 
designed similar to any other procedure following 
learning media. There must be an integration of the 
ETV lesson with all that is done in the class group 
studies, thus giving continuity and emphasis to the 
learning. Discussion follows the program: “Do you 
agree? Disagree? What research topics were sug- 
gested? Did you hear any unfamiliar words? Could 
we find additional data from our classroom charts, 
maps, graphs, etc.?” In this way the children will 
realize that they are not to be mute spectators in a 
wasteland of passivity in their televiewing life. 

Finally, TV as the colossus of the communications, 
provides opportunities to develop interest in the 
creative and the fine arts, which are sometimes or- 
phaned in the school curriculum. The meaning of these 
arts involves the very soul of the child, for art is con- 
cerned with the nature of things and only incidentally, 
if at all, with the accidents. American education 
methods have become so wedded to unlovely text- 
book procedures that there is no longer clear recogni- 
tion of the arts as a means of self-revelation and 
self-realization. TV furnishes ample experience in 
music, painting, dancing, literature, etc., for the 





Wherever It Has to Go — 


WHEELIT 


jections. 


loads, spacious 
Useful for transportation and stationary use of 2 


Projection equipment, books, typewriters and 
all kinds of school supplies. iloonss load 
perfectly on rear wheels. 


teacher to instill critical and discriminative judgment 


requires less effort 
to get it there! 


Wheelit, the new combination transportation 
and projection table, takes anything heavy 
such as typewriters, adding machines, books 
and projection equipment anywhere . . . quicker 
. upstairs or down, around 
sharp corners, down long corridors, over curbs 
and other changing levels. 


The 49 to 1 Choice of 


California Co-ordinators 

In a recent demonstration of competitive 
makes, audio-visual co-ordinators from 50 
California schools voted overwhelmingly 
for Wheelit (49 to 1) and filled out 
stating their reasons. 
liked its easy steering, 
the large pneumatic-tired rear wheels an 

rubber-tired casters in front, the large 
Formica-top platforms of thick, sound- 
absorbing wood, the lack of vibration, 
and the convenient 
stationary positioning during film pro- 


easier and safer. . 


evaluation sheets 
They particular 


WHEELIT—don'’t carry it! 
WHEELITS have a load capacity up to 
300 pounds, heavy web straps to secure 
platforms conveniently 
located 14 and 41 inches above floor level. 
Your WHEELIT makes heavy lifting and 
fatiguing carries unnecessary. 
See Your Audio-Visual or School Supply Dealer or write us for descriptive literature and prices 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. CE Toledo 6, Ohio 





in the students. 


Wholeness of Being and Personality 


Such an approach to ETV in the primary grades 
through high school will help bring about a wholeness 
of being, a wholeness of personality, and a richer 
maturity. And without this wholeness or integration 
there can be no holiness, for holiness presupposes 
completeness of personality: body, soul, sense, and 
intellect. Our children do not have to be taught art 
because they are by nature, artists. They are natural 
speakers, writers, poets, singers, etc. It is the teacher’s 
privilege to teach the forms, the disciplines. Gradually, 
the child will find that he cannot tolerate what is 
artificial or tawdry in TV, for he has learned reverence 
for ideas, for true art, and for the work of his hands. 

In Miranda Prorsus, Pope Pius emphasizes this need 
for training in the arts by writing that it is essential 
that the minds and inclinations of the spectators be 
rightly trained and educated, so that they may under- 
stand the forms proper to each of the arts, so that 
people will not be lured and arbitrarily swept away 
by the superficial attractions and power of TV. Art 
and art forms are thus the challenge of every teacher 
whose specific aim in TV, according to Pope Pius, is 
to train listeners in such a way, as to make TV the 
servant of truth and virtue. 

Inferior aspects of television will then never water 















Folding Wheelit 
#C 402 
Folds compactly for 
storage in limite 
areas or fits easily 
into auto trunk com- 


partment. Keeps load in perfect balance on stairways or 
curbs, as illustrated above. 


Precision-built . . to last! 


The all-steel construction (except plat- 
forms) and precision workmanship insure 
smooth, efficient operation and many years 
of satisfactory service. There's nothing to 
gO wrong . . . no maintenance or repair 
service, when you own a WHEELIT. 
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TEXT and REFERENCE BOOKS 
of all Publishers—New & Used—at Big Savings 


50 free catalogs issued, comprising over 1000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many “out of print,” 
offering a saving to your students and an opportunity 
for your library. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF THESE CATALOGS 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


NEW 100-PAGE GENERAL CATALOG, 
Covering all Subjects 


BOOKS WE PUBLISH 
By Father McEniry, O. P. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Meditations, 1951 

Ged Cares for You 

The Sinner's Guide J 

St. Thomas Aquinas Exp. Our Lady's Feasts 1.00 
By Reverend Father F. Alexander 

Upon This Rock, An Introduction to Apologetics for Students 2.50 


Lovely gifts for Priests, Sisters, Students & Libraries. By Father 
McEniry, O.P.—former Chaplain, Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Instructor at Aquinas H. S. 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


LONG’S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
DEPT. CD COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
Booksellers & Publishers Since 1902 
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@ Dental Health Teaching Units 
@ Good Grooming Teaching Units 
—with— 
New, lively Class Activities « Wall Charts 


| Student Booklets — of proved interest. 
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for these free materials! Don’t forget to tell us the 
subject(s) and grade you teach; the number of 
girls and the number of boys in your group. 


Educational Sewice Dept. CEASE 


Bristol-Myers Company - 45 Rockefeller Plaza - New York 20, N.Y. 
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the roots of emotional and intellectual starvation in 
the souls of our children. Under wise guidance of the 
teacher, ETV will become the golden showcase of art 
and culture, the servant of schools, not an enslaving 
Pandora’s Box. 


BOOKS WITHOUT PAGES 


By William L. Woodall, Route 1, Box 336-C, Vienna, Ohio 


"The nearest I've ever come to the teaching profession is to 
drive a school bus" says author Woodall, a free-lance writer, 
who attended Washington & Lee University and graduated 
from College of Wooster (Ohio). He has contributed to 
Catholic Miss, Hil A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 
Boy's Life, and other periodicals. 


A GRADUATE STUDENT of the School of Law at New York 
University needed to make an intensive study on the 
theory of government. All of the material was available 
in the university library, but he could not read it. He 
had lost his sight while serving his country in the South 
Pacific. An Eskimo boy from Alaska, a patient at the 
Tacoma Indian Hospital, blinded by a childhood acci- 


| dent, needed to do some technical research to obtain a 
| college degree. The books were available, but not in 
| Braille, even if he could read with his finger tips. 


These students, and hundreds like them, completed 


| their studies and earned their coveted degrees, thanks 


to an organization known as “Recording for the Blind, 


| Inc.” Through the magnificent service performed by 


this great philanthropic organization, supported en- 
tirely by gifts from interested persons, near miracles 
are being performed to enable students living in physi- 
cal darkness to take their places in the industrial, 
scientific, and educational life of the world. 


Started for Blind Veterans 


“Recording for the Blind, Inc.” was organized in 
1951 to help meet a need created by war veterans who 
had lost their sight while in the uniform of their coun- 
try and who desired to continue their education in 
spite of their great handicap. Finding that most of the 
texts they needed were available neither in Braille 
which they could not read anyhow nor in the “Talking 


| Books” of the Library of Congress, the new organiza- 


tion sprang into being. 
The surprising number of 27,000 persons every year 


| are blinded by some reason or other in our country. 


Between 700 and 1000 of these are school children who 


| must go in spite of their handicap to learn skills and 


trades and so far as possible to become happy, adjusted, 


| and responsible members of society. Not only must 


they go on, but the vast majority of them want to go 


| on, not being willing to dwell upon their misfortunes 
| but eager to overcome the calamity of blindness. 


| Now Has Access to Any Book in Print 


Naturally many avenues are closed to the blind. He 
may not hope to succeed in the graphic arts but good 
music and stimulating conversation are still available 
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to him. He will not drive a car or operate an airplane 
but knowledge of geography and customs of peoples 
in the uttermost parts of the world are as much his as 
his more fortunate neighbor. In an age of specializa- 
tion, then, he needs to have books available to him 
which are used by his companions and competitors. 
Now he can get any book in print and can “read” it 
with as much intelligence as anyone else. 

This situation is made possible by this organization 
whose scope is far-reaching and which refuses to ac- 
cept anything in its scope as impossible. “Recording 
for the Blind, Inc.” is located at 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. It rightfully claims that it is the only 
national organization that provides textbooks and other 
educational reference materials free of charge to the 
blind. 

These “books” are recorded on thin vinylite discs 
seven inches in diameter. The recording speed used is 
now 16?/; rpm which is an improvement over the 
original 33'/s which they have used heretofore (prior 
to late fall, 1957). Each disc will play for about twenty- 
five minutes and a 300-page book can be impressed 
upon about 25 of them. An inexpensive adapter has 
been created by which any home phonograph or 
record-player may be used.* Recording for the Blind 
is the only important agency for the blind which has 
adopted this technique. 

To accommodate the ever-growing number of re- 
quests for recording and the increasing variety of sub- 
jects requested “Recording” maintains units in ten of 
our major American cities. One of these units is located 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, because of the increasing 
demand for information and material on atomic en- 
ergy. An embossing center has been set up at the 
58th Street branch of the New York Public Library. 
Here tape recordings will be sent from the various 
units and several discs will be made simultaneously 
from one tape. This center will free the outlying units 
from the work of embossing and enable them to con- 
fine their activities to recording of voices. This new 
procedure will save much time and expense. 


Books Recorded to Order 


How are the books selected for recording? The 
answer to this question is almost unbelievable. Books 
are recorded to order. Any person pronounced legally 
blind may request, and receive, any book or pamphlet 
that is in print provided that book is not already avail- 
able in either Braille or “Talking Books.” These latter 
books are, however, of a general nature. They consist 
of great works of literature or good modern fiction. 
“Recording” does textbooks, documents, and special- 
ized material that does not generally come under the 
heading of “popular reading.” 


* This adapter reduces the speed to 16/3 rpm. It is a tem- 
porary measure since the Library of Congress expects to change 
over to the new speed of 16*/s rpm which in time will become 
standard for such recordings for the blind. Meantime the 16?/s 
rpm discs can also be played on any home record player which 

the 16*/; rpm speed indicator—for the past year or more 
phonographs or record players have been on the market. 
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More than 10,000 
teachers use the 
TACH-X to develop 
faster seeing 

accurate perception 
visual memory; 

the CONTROLLED 
READER to develop 
good comprehension 
better concentration 
faster thinking. 

In short, the 
CONTROLLED 
READING PROGRAM 
develops Fundamental 
Reading Skills as 
never before possible. 




























EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
LABORATORIES 


























75 Prospect Street 
Huntington, N. Y. 
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BOOK TIME 
IS ANYTIME 


“As A Family Reads Together, It Stays Together” 
As paraphrased by Sister Mary Reparatrice 


A Book Fair is a wonderful opportunity to com- 
bine both an educational and fund raising activity. 


We supply books from all publishers. Books 
are sent on a consignment basis. No minimum 
sale required. Your school or organization will 
receive 20°% commission on the gross sale of 


books. 


For further information, please call or write. 


BOOK FAIRS INC. 


8 Forest Ave. 
Lynbrook, L.I., N.Y. 
Dept. C—LYnbrook, 3-6460 





BIOCRAFT MODEL Y109R 
HEAD and TORSO 


@ First unbreakable plastic model of torso and head 
priced below $200.00. 


@ Ideal for classes where the study of human body 
structure and function does not demand the thorough 
coverage of subject provided in our more complete 
models. 


@ Ten parts, including removable head, all engineered 
for convenient handling in actual classroom activity. 


Visit the NCEA convention booths D37-D39 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


In its first five years of operation “Recording” re- 
corded some 2000 books which were distributed to 
over 600 blind students in 47 states. Now, 600 out of an 
estimated 320,000 blind persons, does not seem like a 
very large percentage. Fortunately for the young or- 
ganization the demand was not any greater than that 
in its formative stages. But now, with each growing 
year, and with the increased publicity the demand for 
“Recording’s” services is naturally snowballing. The 
horizon is not now, or ever will be, within reach. Each 
passing year will make increasing demands upon its 
skills, talents, and resources. 


Service Is Free 


The service is absolutely free. The work is carried 
on by gifts from philanthropic agencies, foundations, 
and interested and appreciative individuals. As the 
blind are not charged for their books, neither are there 
any strings attached to the records. The student is 
permitted to keep them for as long a time as he needs 
them. The only requirement is that an ink-copy of the 
book to be recorded either be furnished or available 
conveniently elsewhere. 

The work of “Recording” is carried on with a ridicu- 
lously low budget. This, however, is made possible by 
a large corps of volunteers. There is a small staff who 
maintain the office at headquarters and do the admin- 
istrative work, plan the recordings, and effect the 
distribution of the discs. At first, information concern- 
ing the work of the organization was carried on by 
word of mouth. But now over 250 colleges and univer- 
sities and other agencies are spreaders of the good 
news of its work. 

The selection of the readers is an interesting and 
important phase of the work of “Recording.” Stars of 
radio, television, stage, and screen willingly lend their 
talented voices for the work of recordings. Public 
speakers and even housewives make a magnificent 
contribution to the work of putting words pleasingly 
on discs. Active in the work of recording are names 
like Cornelia Otis Skinner, John Mason Brown, Ann 
Burr, and Claude Dauphin. 


Recording Voices First Tested 


Voices are picked not only for their tone quality but 
are tested for their reactions upon the sensitive ears of 
the blind who must listen to them. Fitting readers to 
subjects in which they are conversant is another task 
of those in charge of recording. A physician was used 
to record Gray’s “Anatomy” while an expert in Old 
English is doing Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales.” 

Readers work in small cubicles for an hour at a 
time. Subjects range from anthropology to zoology 
and from ancient religions to modern electronics. Re- 
quests are made for works on federal tax laws and 
Japanese agronomy. 

The Oak Ridge unit is enjoying an ever-widening 
scope of interest and activity. More and more the 
demand for information on atomic energy makes the 
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work at Oak Ridge both important and interesting. 
Chairman of the unit is Mrs. Irving Spiewak, wife of 
one of the atomic scientists there and mother of two 
children. The Spiewaks are active in the little theatre 
at Oak Ridge. Mrs. Spiewak tests voices for recordings 
there in addition to selling advertising space to local 
merchants to help pay the expenses of her unit. Her 
aim is to make the Oak Ridge unit self-sustaining. 


Advantages of Recordings 


What are the advantages of these recordings over 
Braille and personal readers? First of all Braille is very 
cumbersome and everyone cannot read it. To make 
textbooks to order in that medium would be much 
more costly and time consuming than voice recording. 
The use of records is more convenient than having a 
personal reader. The record is ready and available at 
all times. It is not “tired” after a day’s work and there 
is no question of a convenient time for performance. 
The record may be played over and over until the 
student gets the meaning firmly affixed in his mind. 
And, too, the voice on the recording is familiar with 
the text and subject. 

There is no limit to what can be accomplished by 
this method of teaching. It is, above all, a rehabilitation 
service, helping the blind to become self-sufficient. 
Students can keep up with their classwork as the discs 
arrive, chapter by chapter, as needed. All that can 
limit the work is a lack of funds. The demand is grow- 
ing, the horizon is widening and public interest in the 
program will determine just how much can be accom- 
plished. A Texas student wrote: “Your recordings make 


my education possible.” It is indeed a great time to 
be alive! 





Making Secondary School More Catholic 
(Continued from page 553) 


They have arranged for showing the motion picture 
The Song of Bernadette on Wednesday at 4:00 p.m. 
in the auditorium of West Philadelphia Girls’ H.S. 
All are invited. Evening meetings Tuesday and Thurs- 
day at 7:30 p.m. will offer selected and superior en- 
tertainment “movies” in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The American Association of School Librarians 
(AASL) offers consultant service on school library 
problems at 9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. on both Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

The United States Air Force Academy will hold a 
special session Thursday at 9:30 a.m. Colonel (Chap- 
lain) Constantine E. Zielinski is the speaker. 

All delegates and visitors to the convention are 
urged to visit the exhibits in the Grand Exhibition 
Hall. These exhibits are open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; and from 
9:00 a.m. to 12 noon on Friday. Even those who are 
not actually engaged in the work of teaching will find 
much of value in the exhibits. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
TEXT BOOKS 


NCEA Delegates are cordially invited to visit our booth 
at the convention 


Catechisms 
FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. Official Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 1941. With Study Helps. Illustrated. 


No. 0—SISTER ANNUNZIATA’S First Communion Cate- Net 


chism (Grades 1-2), 50 pages..............-..--- 0.30 
No. 1—FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism 

(Garmin: BG) 166 meme eo os os ods ececodek ces .40 
No. 2—FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism 

with Mass (Grades 6-7), 256 pages............... -46 
No. 3—FATHER CONNELL’S Baltimore Catechism 

(Grade 8), 384 pages. ..... Paper, Net 0.75; Cloth, $1.50 


Syllabus for Father McGuire’s Baltimore Catechisms. By 
Sr. Mary Philip, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N.Y. 12 mo— 
paper cover, each 


(Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series.) 


Bible Histories 
BIBLE HISTORY 


With a Compendium of Church History 
By RT. REV. RICHARD GILMOUR, D.D. 


Meets the Requirements of Eighth Grade, Commercial and 
Junior High School 


In spite of the constantly changing styles and tastes in teaching, 
“‘Gilmour’s Bible History’’ holds securely its position of universal 
preference. Only the excellence of the book can account for it—its 
happy combination of simple, lucid, interesting text with a wealth 
of pictures that actually visualize the lessons. The Church History 
Compendium meets the requirements of Eighth Grade, Commercial 
and Junior High School. 


350 Pages, 12 mo, 153 illustrations, 4 maps in color. 
Net: $1.20 






BIBLE HISTORY 


A Textbook for the Middle Grades of Catholic Schools 


By REV. GEORGE JOHNSON, Ph.D., MOST REV. JEROME D. 
{ HANNAN, D.D., SISTER M. DOMINICA, O.S.U., Ph.D. 


Provides boys and girls of the intermediate grades with a knowledge 
of the more important historical facts that are contained in Sacred 
Scripture, bringing out their motivation, the salutary truths they 
contain and their place in the economy of salvation. 
576 Pages—172 Pictures—24 Maps—Study Questions 
Net: $1.71 





BIBLE HISTORY WORKBOOK 


By RT. REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Milwaukee 


Contains the Principal Events of the Old and New Testaments 


Adapted for use with any Bible History; with vocabulary exercise, 

icture study and fill-in tests sufficient in scope to fit the scheduled 
Bible History time. 3 pages of tests for each of 21 Lessons of Old 
Testament and 18 Lessons of New Testament. 


128 Pages, Size 8 x 101% in., 49 Illustrations 
Paper Cover, Net: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Telephone—Algonquin 4-3053 
BOSTON 10 — 


CHICAGO 6 — 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


CINCINNATI 1 








All four books of the 
high school religion series 


Our Quest for Happiness God's World 


by Elwell and Others An eight book series of science 
Bove aces been covined textbooks for the elementary 
grades in full color 


SOLD THE WORLD OVER 
Under the direction of 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Another new book this Easter. . . Leo M. Byrnes 


Preparing for Marriage Now in use in 31 dioceses 


by the Rev. E. V. Stanford, 0.S.A. Write for particulars. 


—an eight-ten weeks course for the senior Brochure on request. 
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We hope you will stop by 
our booth at the N.CE.A. 


MENTZER, BUSH and Ce). 330 East Cermak Rd., Chicago 16 
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OUTSTANDING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEXTS 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL SPELLING SERIES CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades 2-8 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Ph.D. and 
Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D. 

Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J. 

Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M. 


Grades 1-8 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger 

Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. and 

Selected science committees 
Includes Science, Health, and Safety 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL HISTORY SERIES 
Grades 4-8 


Rt. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D. UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
John E. O'Loughlin, Ph.D. 
Grades 1 & 2 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Mother M. Angelica 


River Forest, Illinois 

Summit, New Jersey UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 
Palo Alto, California 

Atlanta, Georgia Grades 3-8 

Dallas, Texas McSwain—-Ulrich—Cooke 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 

















St. John’s Catechism 
The Sacraments 


The St. John’s Catechism, in 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced by 
St. John’s University, New York, is 
an audio-visual presentation of the 
material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections are 
available, the last is in production. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting of 
approximately 60 frames of original 
art work in Eastman color; (2) a 
dramatization, in ten minutes, syn- 
chronized to the filmstrip on a 12”, 
standard-speed, R.C.A. unbreakable 
record; (3) a Lesson Plan, printed 
on the back of each record sleeve, 
describing objectives, procedure, 
ten points of doctrine, six basic 
questions (which are also placed at 
the end of the filmstrip, and keyed 
to appropriate pictures), eight sup- 
plementary questions, and finally, 
suggested pupil prayers and resolu- 
tions. 

The stated purpose of each unit is 
twofold: to teach the lesson of the 
Baltimore Catechism to which it is 
keyed, and to make the lesson prac- 
tical in the lives of the students. 

Cost of “The Sacraments” is $165; 
or $15 per unit. Various package 
plans are available. Material may 
be previewed for a ten-day period. 
For further information write to 
the distributor: Declan X. McMul- 
len Co., Inc., 839 Stewart Ave., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


14. The Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Part 1 

Description. This filmstrip in full 

color with its ten minute recorded 


dramatization presents an historical 
account of the idea of sacrifice to 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


God from the time of Abel to the 
present day. 

Beginning with an appealing 
story of the presentation of a lamb 
to a pastor by the children who love 
him, it makes clear the principle 
that men have always sacrificed to 
God the things they thought most 
pleasing to Him because they loved 
Him. The purpose of these sacri- 
fices was to show God that they 
adored Him, thanked Him, and 
were sorry for their sins, and were 
asking for the things they needed. 
The sacrifices of Abel, Abraham, 
and Melchisedech were figures of 
the perfect sacrifice yet to come. 

In the Jewish nation God set 
aside priests who were to offer the 
specific kinds of sacrifice to Him in 
the name of the people. 

Because of Adam’s sin, no man 
could offer God a perfect sacrifice. 
Only a God-man could do so. As a 


college, for the past ten years. 


of visual aids for teachers. 








priest Christ on the cross offered 
Himself to His Father as a perfect 
sacrifice. At the Last Supper Christ 
instituted a way to prepetuate this 
sacrifice for all time. The separate 
consecration of the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
in the Mass, is the sacramental sign 
of Christ’s death on the cross. The 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the same as 
that of Calvary, but in the Mass 
Christ is offered in an unbloody 
manner through the ordained priest. 

Analysis. This filmstrip, true to 
Catholic philosophy of education, 
presents excellent material to clarify 
the definition of “sacrifice to God” 
as a means of showing man’s de- 
pendence on God as creature to 
Creator. The explanation of doc- 
trine is clear, and both theologically 
and philosophically sound. This is 
particularly evident in the explana- 
tion of the similarities and differ- 





Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. Father 
Mullen is director of the production, St. John’s Catechism in Sound 
Filmstrip, an undertaking of the University. A graduate of St. Joseph’s 
College, Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University of America, he has 
been teaching at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the teachers 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chi- 
cago Committee. Father Coyne is the dean of 
the technical department of St. Rita High School, 
Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there 
for the past twenty years. Having long since found 
the use of visual aids helpful both in science and 
shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
filmstrips covering the subjects in his department, 
and has equipped the department with all types 


ee 








Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chairman, Buffalo Commit- 
tee. He is associate superintendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and 
has been directing the diocesan film program since 1946. His film 


library offers use of 416 titles, one-fifth suited to high schools. He was 
trained in Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure College. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy College, Tarrytown, New York. 
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MY DAILY UNION WITH GOD zane 
i author of Keys to the Third Floor 


¢ Meditation points for every day in the year, separate e Subject matter taken from the gospel of the day 
for each day. except for Fridays when the Passion is used for 


¢ Individual sheets with silk marker to facilitate selec- inspiration. 


tion of a week’s meditations for chapel or travel. ¢ Handsome hinged cover plastic case which serves 


e Sheets fit easily into breviary, office book, missal or as convenient container as well as daily re 
prayer book. minder. 


@ The Sister 
Meditation Points for © The Priest 


EVERY DAY in the Year for... ® Students 


@ Laymen 


MY DAILY UNION WITH GOD is a keepsake that One Sister comments: Another Sister writes: 
will be cherished by the recipient the year round. Its “Personally I have used “Clever . . . something 
eye-appeal is secondary only to the spiritual value of the meditations for two different, brief and to the 
the meditations themselves. Everyone who has seen weeks and have found betes) 

this novel packet of meditations wants one. them stimulating.” 


1-8 @ $2.75 9-49 @ $2.50 50 or more @ $2.25 


At your Bookstore or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. Publishers 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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ences between the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

The psychological approach is ex- 
cellent, beginning with a sprightly 
introduction which captures the in- 
terest at once and then holds it 
continuously by minute dramatiza- 
tions, pleasing sound effects, and 
vivid colors. 

The record sleeve provides mate- 
rial for motivating pupil resolutions 
for desirable outcomes. The film- 
strip itself does not sufficiently mo- 
tivate, hence it does not completely 
achieve its objective—to make these 
lessons practical in the lives of the 
students. 


55 65 75 85 9§ 


ization 
Technical Oe Quality 
Utilization 


Pupil interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal. This filmstrip is a real 
teaching aid in the audio-visual 
field, adding to the enrichment of 
religious education. It can well be 





used in intermediate and junior 
high classes, and has been profitably 
used even in primary grades. Con- 
vert classes would also benefit from 
its use. The CAVE rating is “B+.” 
The CAVE Seal of Approval is 
granted. 


SisteR M. TuHeresa, O.S.B., of the Chi- 
cago CAVE Committee 


14. The Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Part 2 


Description. This filmstrip shows 
in a very practical way that the 
Mass is the public worship of God 
by the Catholic Church. The or- 
dained priest alone consecrates and 
offers the Sacrifice of the Mass, but 
all members of the Mystical Body 
offer it to God with and through the 
priest. Each member of the Mysti- 
cal Body should take his full part 
in offering the Mass by uniting him- 
self with Christ and the ordained 
priest at the Offertory, Consecra- 
tion, and Communion of the Mass. 
At the Offertory he should offer 
himself as a victim. At the Conse- 
cration the Catholic should offer 


Christ and himself to God. At Com- 
munion God returns His gift by giv- 
ing Christ to him. 

Analysis. The objective of the 
filmstrip, of making the catechism 
practical in the lives of the students, 
is strikingly achieved. It shows 
clearly that although only the priest 
consecrates and offers the bread 
and wine at Mass, yet in a broad 
sense, all members can and should 
offer the Mass with and through the 
ordained priest. The Sacrament of 
Baptism makes them members of 
the Mystical Body and gives them 
subsequent rights and duties at 
Mass. This is nicely depicted with 
theological and philosophical clar- 
ity. 

Particularly striking is the very 
exact explanation of the manner in 
which the Catholic can discharge 
these duties: (a) at the Offertory 
he proceeds to offer every thought, 
word, and deed to God by uniting 
with the priest who offers the Host; 
(b) at the Consecration the Catho- 
lic offers his life and will to God 
accepting God’s will in return; (c) 
at the Communion he humbly re- 
ceives God's gift, His Son, to nour- 








DIRECTORY BOARDS 


The Catholic Textbook Division of 
Doubleday & Company announces 
the completion of two programs. 
FOR THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
With the publishing of our World History textbook 
entitled MAN AND HIs HIsTORY: The History of Western 
Civilization on May 15 the Christian Democracy 
Series will be complete. Other textbooks in the 
program are: 
MAN THE CITIZEN: The Foundations of Civil Society 
CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY: The History of the United 
States 
THE COMMON GOOD: Christian Democracy and American 
National Problems 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 
DESK NAME PLATES 


We will be glad 
to send you our 
latest catalog 
featuring these 


items. We have 





boards for in- 


door and out- 


FOR THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Pier 0, eee 
A THIRD BOOK IN SCIENCE will complete the Primary 
Grades Program of sCIENCE AND LIVING IN TODAY’S 
WORLD. It will be published on June 20. sciENCE 
AND LIVING IN TODAY’S WORLD provides a complete 
program in Science-Health-Safety for the eight 
grades of the elementary school. 


to your spe- 


cifications. 


37 EAST 127 STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


For examination copies, write 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Catholic Textbook Division 

575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





ish his spiritual life. The importance 
and the fittingness of the Catholic’s 
receiving Holy Communion at Mass 
is made evident by the clever anal- 
ogy of a guest not eating the food 
at a birthday party. This suggestion 
helps the children to see that they 
are not fully offering the Mass with 


the priest unless they receive God's 
gift to them in exchange for theirs. 
Every day they can exchange gifts 
with God. Pope St. Pius X gives the 
final arresting appeal: “The short- 
est, easiest, surest way to Heaven 
is by the Holy Eucharist.” 

A very helpful device in the pres- 


More and more Catholic teachers 
are using these inexpensive 


SIGNET and MENTOR BOOKS 


Religion and Philosophy 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
by Thomas a Kempis, 
translated by Abbot Jus- 
tin McCann MD193, 50¢ 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS in 
Their Historical Context, 
edited by Anne Fremantle 

MD177, 50¢ 

THE AGE OF BELIEF: The Medi- 
eval Philosophers, selec- 
ted and edited by Anne 
Fremantle MD126, 50¢ 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
by Thomas Merton 
T929, 75¢ 


Reference 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER 
HANDY COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
D1328, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN ROGET'S 
COLLEGE THESAURUS in Dic- 
tionary Form D1431, 50¢ 


Classics 
MYTHOLOGY 


by Edith Hamilton 
MD86, 50¢ 


THE ILIAD and THE ODYSSEY 
by Homer, translated by 
W.H.D. Rouse 

MD110, MD92, 50¢ 


GREAT DIALOGUES OF PLATO 
translated by W. H. D. 
Rouse MD167,50¢ 


THE INFERNO 
by Dante, translated by 
John Ciardi MD113, 50¢ 


Ancient History 
THE GREEK WAY to Western 
Civilization by Edith 
Hamilton MD32, 50¢ 


THE ROMAN WAY to Western 
Civilization by Edith 


Hamilton MD213, 50¢ 


...and many others. Write for our complete catalog 
or for our selected list for Catholic educators 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Box XE-2, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 





READING PACER 


Many of the country’s finest 
Developmental Reading Laboratories 
have been using SHADOWSCOPES 
exclusively for more than four 
years. Their comments have 

been uniformly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our equipment has 
made to their programs. 


PROVEN VALIDITY! 


UNBEATEN DEPENDABILITY! 
COMPARISON INVITED! 


$94°° 
F.0.8. Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Illustrated literature 
available upon request 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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entation (to represent graphically 
the Mystical Body of Christ as 
made up of many members) is a 
figure of Christ upon whose body 
has been superimposed numerous 
tiny human forms. The children 
find this helps them to understand 
better how they are a part of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Perhaps 
this might give them a distorted 
idea; but, in practice, it has not 
been found so. 

Motivation is an integral part of 
the filmstrip, making easy the ap- 
plication of principles and thus 
constantly working for desirable 
outcomes. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip, part 
two of the unit: The Sacrifice of 
the Mass, is a very excellent teach- 
ing tool, making the Mass much 
more meaningfull, and the Catho- 


a Boy and His 
Reindeer 


NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


16 mm 
SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


Place Bookings with Nearest Office . . . 


AUDIO FILM CENTER 
2138 EAST 75th ST. e CHICAGO 49, ILL. 


AUDIO FILM CENTER 
406 CLEMENT ST. e SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 


CINEMA GUILD 
10 FISKE PLACE e MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
ENTERTAINMENT « EDUCATIONAL 
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lic’s part in its offering much more 
vital and alive. This strip furnishes 
a vivid, inspiring portrayal of the 
Mass. It can aid greatly in the de- 
velopment of understandings, at- 
titudes, and habits for Christian so- 
cial living, by building up a great 
appreciation of the Mass and a real 
participation in the offering of the 
Mass rather than the often custo- 
mary bored attendance at a com- 
mand duty. All grade school chil- 
dren as well as high-school students 
and convert classes will benefit 
much from the study of this film- 
strip. It receives the well deserved 
rating of “A,” or very good to ex- 
cellent. The CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval is granted. 


SisteER M. Tueresa, O.S.B., of the Chi- 
cago CAVE Committee 


15. The Sacrament of Penance 


Description. This sound filmstrip 
in color presents the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on the Sacrament 
of Penance, showing it as the means 
which God has established to cure 
spiritual sickness and death of the 
soul—mortal and venial sin. Mortal 
sin cuts off the soul from the life of 


683 Other Top-Quality 9 
Filmstrips in Ye 
17 Curriculum Areas 


the Mystical Body of Christ, sanc- 
tifying grace, whereby a person 
loses the right to receive the sacra- 
ments of the living. Venial sin re- 
stricts the flow of grace and God’s 
work in souls. Contrition—either 
perfect or imperfect—and the firm 
purpose of amendment are essen- 
tial, in the Sacrament of Penance, 
for the forgiveness of sin. 
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Penance restores grace and the 
merit lost by mortal sin. It also gives 
sacramental grace to be sorry for 
past sin and to avoid sin in the 
future. The eternal punishment and 
at least part of the temporal pun- 
ishment are removed by this sacra- 
ment. Temporal punishment can 
also be removed by performing 
good works and by gaining indul- 
gences. By granting indulgences, 
the Catholic Church distributes to 


her members the satisfaction for sin 
which was earned by Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and the saints. 
This distribution is made through 
the power of the keys, entrusted to 
St. Peter by Christ. 

Analysis. The objective of this 
filmstrip is achieved in the ample 
coverage of the Catholic Church’s 
doctrine on the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance and indulgences. The presen- 
tation, theologically and philosoph- 
ically sound, is outstanding in its 
clarity. The nature of the sacra- 
ment is well explained, stress be- 
ing placed on the importance of 
contrition and the firm purpose of 
amendment for its worthy recep- 
tion. The havoc wrought in the soul 
by mortal sin and the harm caused 
by venial sin are skillfully shown by 
dramatic techniques of light, color, 
and sound. The psychological ap- 
proach is good throughout, arrest- 
ing the attention with a clever in- 
troduction and holding it with well 
chosen analogies and easy, familiar 
dialogue on a suitable vocabulary 
level. The historical development of 
the Sacrament of Penance and in- 
dulgences is excellent. The tech- 
nical quality is fine. Suggestions for 
appreciation of the graces of this 


GUIDANCE 
Pipa 


7 COLOR filmstrips encourage teen-agers to discuss the problems they encounter in 
growing up physically, emotionally, mentally and socially. For later elementary and junior 


Guidance Discussion Series 


high students 


Complete Series: $34.30 Individual Filmstrips: $5.45 


How Shall We Live? 


5 COLOR filmstrips, with recordings, present everyday situations in which decisions of a 
moral or ethical nature must be made. Junior and senior high school students can de- 
velop their own solutions to such problems through discussion. 


Complete Series (Filmstrips, Recordings, Leader's Guides): $49. 
Living Right at Our Work 


5 filmstrips, with recordings, stimulate adult discussion groups to choose the right course 
of action. The everyday situations of choice, leadership, counsel, attitude and outlook are 
provocative. For adult groups in church, school, industry and community organizations 

Complete Series (Filmstrips, Recordings, Leader's Guides): $49, 


Write for your 
Preview Today! 


Learning to Study 


7 filmstrips help students adopt good study practices, make more effective use of study 
time. For later elementary, junior and senior high school classes 


Complete Series: $25.65 Individual Filmstrips: $3.95 


JAM tae 
Organgilion, 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 





sacrament and the help to be ob- 
tained by gaining indulgences are 
incorporated into the dramatization 
and so work throughout the film- 
strip for desirable outcomes in the 
lives of the students. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip, a real 
audio-visual aid for teaching reli- 
gion, can well be used with profit 
to meet the needs of the upper 
primary pupils as well as junior 
high classes. Since its material is 
both interesting and accurate, con- 
vert classes would also benefit. The 
general rating is “A minus.” The 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kits adequate apparatus to carry on 
an excellent elementary science program. Pupils perform 
120 experiments which arouse interest and enthusiasm. A 
picture is worth a thousand words but e vivid experience 
is worth a thousend pictures. The teaching manual is 
easy to follow and is a great time-saver for the teacher. 


What the kit contains: 
1. Nearly 200 pieces of science equipment. 


2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 
3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 


Price complete with teaching manual, equipment and 
metal storage cabinet $55. 


Teaching Manual only 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1231 North Honore St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
At the National Convention 
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On Display at Booth B-3 | 


Cave Seal of Approval is granted. 


Sister M. Tueresa, O.S.B., of the Chi- 
cago CAVE Committee 


16. Extreme Unction 


Description. This sound filmstrip 
brings out the Catholic Church's 
doctrine on the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction in an effective man- 
ner. It shows the effects of this 
sacrament in a soul that receives it 
worthily: increase of sanctifying 
grace, comfort in sickness, strength 
against temptation, the forgiveness 
of venial sins and the cleansing of 
the soul from the remains of sin and 
temporal punishment. In order to 
achieve these effects, the recipient 
must have the right dispositions— 
complete sorrow and detachment 
from sin. The sacrament gives the 
necessary actual graces to obtain 
these dispositions. The sick person 
who possesses the use of reason 
must confess any mortal sin he may 
have committed. If he for any rea- 


; | son is unable to confess, Extreme 


Unction removes the mortal sin pro- 


| vided he had at least habitual im- 


perfect contrition before the illness. 


| Bodily health is sometimes restored 


by Extreme Unction. Only Catho- 
lics who have reached the use of 
reason and are in danger of death 


| from sickness, accident, or old age 
may receive Extreme Unction. 


Analysis. The objective of this 


| filmstrip, of giving a thorough un- 
| derstanding of the Sacrament of Ex- 
| treme Unction, is 

dramatized presentation is doctrin- 


realized. Its 


ally correct and theologically sound. 

A fire, an accident, and the priest 
Unction 
with nearby school children looking 
on make an interesting psychologi- 
cal approach to the dramatization 





FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


For Grades 1 thru 4 


The music has a definate and easy-to-follow beat. 


desired length for grade level. 
printed on record sleeve. 


#706 (Swing Me ~ ney ee a Clap Dance, Take Your Partner 


Walking, Yankee Doodle) 


#709 (Indian War Dance, Paw Paw Patch, Hansel and Gretel) 


#710 (Lottie Walked, Rig-A-Jig-Jig, Nixie 
Polka) 


Regular price $1.59 each. APRIL SPECIAL... 


plastic. Send cash, check or M.O. 


Jes 
B"*42@@ 48. 
Ce ee 


Postoffice Box 328C-4 * 


Detailed instructions for dances 


Ventura, California 


Dances are of 


man-made satellites 
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which discusses the doctrinal mate- 
rial in a real classroom situation. 
The vocabulary is well suited for 
elementary as well as junior high- 
school classes. The fine technical 
quality and the interest appeal aid 
greatly in the understanding of the 
doctrine. 

This filmstrip should assist in 
bringing appreciation of Extreme 
Unction into the home and also 
abolish fear of this sacrament as be- 
ing a necessary harbinger of death. 
On seeing the wonderful effects of 
this great sacrament, so well ex- 


NEW HANDWRITING BOOKS 


“Our Print Letters’’—Manuscript 
“Our ABC’s’’—Cursive 


Two books to help students quickly improve hand- 
writing. Each shows the correct and easy way to 
form letters and numbers. Each letter clearly illus. 
trated and charted. Self-instruction and analysis are 
combined with correct visualization of each letter to 
achieve better writing. 


SEND TODAY for these helpful books. 64 pages 
each—size 6% x 8. Three copies, $1.00 each, ppd. 
single copy $1.25 each, ppd. 


THE 
COMPANY 
Dept. C.E., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


“EXPLORER I's” 


ORBIT and time to watch for 
can be 
inexpensive 
Plexiglas Earth Sky globe. 


Price, $42.50 complete with 
base, sun pointer, color mark- 
ing pencils, and detailed demon- 


stration guide. 
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DENOY ER-GEPPERT’S NEW SERIES 
STANDARD TESTS VISUAL-RELIEF MAPS 
NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 


iz inches In color 
For Grades 7-12 and College Size 44 x 58 inche 
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ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Verbal) 
To indicated aptitude for professional work such as 
law, medicine, teaching, etc. 


ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Non Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, 
chemistry and other sciences. 
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Give your students the help they need. Don’t guess—Test. 


maps provide a 3-D visual image of the roughness 
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By Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
and John F. McConnell, M.M., S.T.L., S.S.L. 


Spiritual Riches of the 
ROSARY MYSTERIES 


Reading merely the titles of the mysteries of the Rosary is the same thing 
as reading a history-outline of the lives of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Spiritual 
Riches of the Rosary Mysteries is, therefore, a development of that history- 
outline. The Dominican and Maryknoll authors have kept uppermost in 
mind that, as in all history, the persons of Jesus, Mary and Joseph are better 
known and appreciated when known in relation to time, place and circumstance. 


In order to be a spiritual work, Spiritual Riches of the Rosary Mysteries 
must relate the inspiring retelling of life with the Holy Family to the end of 
all men’s strivings and yearnings. Accordingly it must be a practical book, 
practical in this, that it proposes spiritual means to an eternal end. 


Each chapter of this work devotes full treatment to each of the fifteen 
mysteries, and the authors follow a definite pattern throughout: background 


of the mystery; the mystery meditation on the mystery; further thoughts for 
Price: $3.95 meditation. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


April 1958 
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ORDER NOW 
FOR NEXT TERM 


These weekly Current History 
papers are noted for their fair 
and authoritative, yet simple 
and attractive, presentation of 
today’s important problems. 


American Observer 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Weekly News Review 
(Grades 9, 10, 11) 


Junior Review 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 


Young Citizen 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


* Place your tentative order now 
* Revise later without cost 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 


1733 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








FANTASTIC BUT TRUE! 


$300,000 for only $80,000 

For School, Home or Hospital 
Fireproof 127 room bldg , 101 bedrooms 
with ruaning water 50°x 100° concrete 
auditonum 7 other buildings Recently 
modernized at cost of over $60,000. 81 
acres beautiful property overlooking 
city Central New York State Require 
$40,000 cash Ask for illus. brochure 
Mr. Sherwood, 489 Canisteo Street. 

HORNELL, N.Y. Phone 1348. 
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: re Cultural 
Services and Educational Aid 
(FACSEA) 


972 5th Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


For Sale: Kodachrome Transparancies 
Tapes 


plained by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
this strip, Catholics should avail 
themselves more fully of this last 
mark of God’s mercy in man’s ex- 
treme need so that the soul will be 
prepared for immediate entrance 
into glory. This idea is effectively 
incorporated into the dramatization 
and therefore should help to moti- 
vate proper outcomes. Additional 
aid is found on the record sleeve. 
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Appraisal. This filmstrip will help 
to make the catechism live if used 
for the initial presentation of the 
lesson as well as a summary and re- 
view lesson for grade school pupils, 
and as a visual approach much 
more appealing than the bare cate- 
chism questions. The skillful use of 
sound and color with its vivid and 
complete coverage of the doctrine 
make this filmstrip a welcome 
audio-visual aid. The CAVE rating 
is “A.” The CAVE Seal of approval 
is granted. 


Sister M. Tueresa, O.S.B., of the Chi- 
cago CAVE Committee 


Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from page 512) 


Mother Goose Stories. Skipping through 
the woods to Grandmother’s house, Red 
Riding Hood lingers to pick some flowers 
and is met by the ferocious wolf. Learn- 
ing her destination, he takes a short cut 
and surprises Grandma, who runs to get 
help. When Red Riding Hood enters the 
house, the wolf pretends to be Grand- 
mother, but the courageous woodcutter 
arrives in the nick of time. This is a re- 
vised version of a previous release, and 
has been edited especially for showing to 
primary children. The film runs for 11 
minutes in sound, and is priced at $100.00 
in color or $50.00 in b/w. 

The Pussycat That Ran Away, produced 
in Norway and prepared especially for 
showing to American children, presents 
a serious theme within an entertaining 
and suspenseful story. The setting is a 
farm in Norway. Two little boys, Jan and 
Eric, are spending the summer with their 
grandfather. During the long, golden 
summer, Eric’s closest companion is his 








DEMOCRACY: 
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“Enriching every aspect of school 
experience” 


in relationship to— 
cultures of the world’s peoples 


ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY of primi- 
tive music on from many lands; 
authoritative, documented. These records 
point out: customs of world’s peoples, relig- 
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mores, work and play activity, influence of 
one culture upon another, similarities and 
differences of cultures. 


Among the many cultures available are: 
American Indian, Haiti, Cuba, Peru, France, 
Indonesia, India, Africa, Palestine, Negro, 
Spain, Ethiopia, Japan, Korea. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE AND LIT- 
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For complete catalogue write to: 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 
little pussycat, who accompanies him ev- 
erywhere. But one day, Eric does a mean 
thing to his little brother, and Pussycat 
runs away. During the search that fol- 
lows, Eric learns a great deal, including 
the importance of obeying his parents 
and of being kind to his little brother. 
In the end, his act of courage and kind- 
ness brings Pussycat back to him. The 
film runs for 21 minutes in sound, and 
is priced at $190.00 in color or $90.00 
in b/w. A-V 39 


Colonial Living 
A 16mm Sound Film 


Colonial Living is a 16mm sound color 
film which depicts for students life in a 
colonial home of Virginia. 

The student observes how bread was 
made, butter and candle making in the 
home, the printing of the Virginia Ga- 
zette, and the craftsmanship of colonial 
artisans, etc. 

The student will find it interesting to 
contrast how people, in one part of Amer- 
ica, lived in the middle seventeen hun- 
dreds and our way of doing things with 
present-day methods. 

Purchase may be made at International 
Film Bureau Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill.; rental should be through 
your film library. A-V 40 





King Arthur 
(Continued from page 563) 


That nourish a blind life within 
the brain, 

If, knowing ‘God, they lift not hands 
‘of prayer, 

Both for themselves, and those who 
call them friend. 


King Arthur is Tennyson’s ideal 
of an ideal knight. He is modest yet 
accomplished, wise yet self-effac- 
ing, just yet merciful; and through 
all the years of his public service 
he wears the white flower of per- 
sonal sanctity. The hero of the 
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Say It With Stories 


By Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 


@ Saves Class Preparation Time 


@ Correlates with Hundreds of Topics 


Only $3.95——at Catholic bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7 


Round Table has all those charac- 
teristics to challenge our idealistic, 
hero-worshipping ‘teen-agers. He 
dares them to be like him—merciful 
to the oppressed, faithful to true 
friend, gallant to woman, loyal to 
country, and devoted to God. 


*Bede Jarret, Social Theories of the 
uae Ages (Little, Brown & Co., 1926), 


D. Ptmund Dale, National Life and 
Character in the Mirror of Early English 
Literature (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1907), pp. 439-440. 
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FAMOUS WORK BACK IN PRINT 


The sea on Youth 


Contains every statement on the education and 
training of youth by the five modern Popes, grouped 
under well-defined headings and clearly indexed for 
reference back to any source. 
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the book is the preface. I cannot 
excuse André Maurois his super- 
ficial objection to seeing the creative 
power of God behind the wonder- 
ful forms of nature. He poses the 
question of “what unknown cosmic 
will designed these objects,” but 
looks down his nose at those who 
“imagine” a creative spirit. He 


claims to find a logical explanation 
(Continued on next page) 
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for these beautiful inorganic and 
organic forms in merely the forces 
of the environment. 

I have no doubt as to the influ- 
ence of waves, and gravity, and 
temperature, and sunshine in form- 
ing these things. But who made 
this environment? A machine which 
could make a watch, would take the 
metals, and heat, cool, form, and 
assemble the parts. From the very 
existence of the watch we know 
that only a controlled environment 
of the constituent metals could pro- 
duce it. 

The wonderful mollusks, conifers 
—or for that matter the limonite 
and malachite formations _ illus- 
trated in this book are not less 
wonderfully composed than a 
watch. They too speak of an intel- 
ligently controlled environment to 
produce them; and only a God 
could conceive, produce and con- 
trol the environment of nature. 

In conclusion, though I disagree 
with Maurois’s cosmogonic wan- 
derings, I do appreciate his well- 
chosen comparisons of art works 
with those found in nature. Consid- 
ering his aim, I also believe Grig- 
son’s commentary would have been 
improved by more such aids to the 
imagination and less accent on 
erudite-sounding scientific names. 
Throughout the text in general, 
there is too much of an undertone 
of flattering the intelligentia. 

Rev. THomas Brown, O.F.M., M.F.A. 
Head of Art Department, Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 
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